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LADY, ART THOU SLEEPING? 


SERENADE. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


BY SEP. WINNER. 


Published by permission of SEP. WINNER, 926 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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1. Oh, la-dy, art thou sleep-ing ? Si-lence reigns o’er 


lone - ly watch I’m_ keeping; Dew drops round me fall. 
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The night is gone, and morning 
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dawning, 


dawning, 
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Oh, lady, art thou dreaming ? 
Happy be thy rest ; 
The silver moon is beaming 
Down the distant west : 
Chorus, The night is gone, and morning 
Is coming with her light ; 
The day at last is dawning, 
Lady love, good-night. 





La-dy love, good-bye. 


love, good-bye. 


3. 


Oh, lady, art thou sleeping— 
Dreaming now of me? 
The stars above are peeping 
While I sing to thee. 
Chorus. Sweet spirits ‘round thee hover, 
Till slumber breaks her spell ;— 
The night at last is over, 
Lady love, farewell, 
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THE YOUNG RECTOR. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


I myaut have known it would rain, because } visit to the town where he lived, drove her 
it always did rain when I put on anything new; $ admirers almost to despair by her very frank 
and my white suit, on which I had expended 3 enthusiasm for Mr. Rale; and when some one 
several days’ hard work, had its first airing on suggested that it would require a great deal of 
the morning of the Sunday to which my story } courage to marry so popular a man, she ex- 
refers. claimed laughingly, 

The present fashions are very hard on a “If Mr. Rale should suddenly send me word 
young woman of limited means, with a consti- {to be at church to-morrow morning at six 
tutional aversion to sewing; but when all those ; o'clock, for the purpose of marrying him, I’d 
little ruffles were securely attached to their { be there at five!” 
proper places, and the sacque had received its ; Now this was all very well for Sarah Dellert, 
last stitch; while the hat, of white drawn muslin } whose title to belleship no one could question; 
to match, was really a triumph of art, I twisted S but it might not answer for lesser mortals. So 
up a knot of cherry-colored ribbon for a neck- iy resolved to keep my emotions to myself, and 
tye, and felt assured that even a Frenchwoman $ endeavor, outwardly, at least, to preserve my 
would approve of my toilet. composure. 

Alec, my favorite brother and coadjutor, who It was. the last of the season—nearly the 
had quite an eye for ladies’ dress, was in an ; middle of September; but a “warm spell” had 
ecstasy at my appearance: and I am afraid that { revived summer dresses and summer feelings; 
it was owing to this, rather than to any devo- {and my whole suit looked particularly fresh 
tional spirit, that he so readily accepted my in- {and pretty, with just a hint of autumn in the 
vitation to go to church in the evening. But } bright-colored ribbon. Perhaps I did not walk 
how much better was J? If all my feelings had § up the aisle quite unconsciously; and I waited 
been brought to light, what would have proved } with much interest for the appearance of the 
the real motive that had taken me to church in ; clergymen in the chancel. 
the evening, a time when I particularly disliked § The bell stopped tolling, and people looked 
to go, but that whisper of Sarah Dellert’s after { expectant; but no Mr. Rale. What could it 
morning service? e mean? Neighbors glanced at each other and 

‘Be sure,” she said, “‘to come to church this } whispered; watches were consulted; and every 
evening, we are to have a change for once, my ; one knew that it was considerably past the hour 
dear; Mr. Rale is to preach—think of it!” ‘for service. Presently Mr. Hydrake, who never 

This same Sarah Dellert was a black-eyed ; lost an opportunity of making himself conspicu- 
witch, who had only to look on a man to make $ ous, took his station near the reading-desk and 
him her slave; and fully aware of this, she ; observed, 
usually spoke of every new arrival in advance 3 “It seems, my friends, that we are not likely 
as her own peculiar property. Mr. Rale had a ‘to have any service this evening, if we depend 
parish in a neighboring town; he was young, 3 on the clergy, and I have, therefore, been re- 
good-looking, and unmarried; he had, more- } quested to read——_”’ 
over, the gifts of eloquence and popularity; and $ At this moment, puffing and blowing from 
wherever he went, a large number of young over exertion, our worthy Dr. Short proceeded 
girls were always found among the congrega- Sup the aisle alone, and disappeared through the 
tion. Miss Sarah, who had lately been on a! vestry-door. A general smile passed around 
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the congregation as Mr. Hydrake, somewhat { little entry where we found ourselves; but he 
red and discomfited, resumed his seat; and} was evidently as much of an intruder as we 





every one, after having been prepared for a} 
treat, resigned themselves with as good a grace ; 
as possible to the usual routine. 

Dr. Short, as was his custom, looked severely 
around, apparently indignant that there were 
not more there; and then said, ‘‘My reverend 
brother, owing to some unknown circumstance, 
has not made his appearance, and I am, in con- 
sequence, disappointed in the assistance I had 
expected to-night.” 

I think we all wondered which was the more 
disappointed, he, or the congregation; and that 
unruly Alec would smile and glance at Sarah 
Dellert, who returned both with interest. How- 
ever, the old gentleman looked very weary, and 
I felt really sorry for him; though I am afraid 
that I felt more sorry for myself. 

‘“‘What could have become of him?” was 
anxiously asked at the church door, as we 
poured out after service. 

“A great many things could have become of 
him,” replied some one, sagely. ‘He could 
have been taken sick, or smashed up in the 
train, or thrown out of a carriage, or——” 


‘‘Had his throat cut on his way to church,” 
observed Sarah Dellert, demurely. 

‘Well, time will show,” said everybody, as 
they separated to go their different ways. 

But while we were in church, a very respect- 
‘ able shower had been in progress, and the 
streets were quite wet, while the rain came 


down as though it meant to come. In great 
disgust with the aspect of things, I started to 
walk home, in spite of numerous offers of um- 
brellas, carriages, etc., when they got there; 
for most of those who looked at the streets came 
back to huddle in the porch, and wait for vari- 
ous protections against the storm to reach them. 

That miserable Alec never would carry an 
umbrella if it looked ever so much like rain; 
and I knew that there was no one in particular 
at home to come for us, and as the storm would, 
probably, increase, we concluded to brave it. 
Before long, however, I felt like a drenched 
butterfly; all the bravery had gone from my 
new attire, and Alec informed me, with true 
brotherly frankness, that I looked like the wreck 
of my former self. 

Presently, there came a flash of lightning, 
followed by a loud reverberation of thunder; 
and perfectly wild with terror, I dashed into a 
partly open door, followed by the laughing Alee, 
who was always amused at my nervous fears in 
a thunder-storm. ; 

A very quiet-looking gentleman stood in the } 





were, and merely bowed as we made our hasty 
entrance. It was rather dark there, the only 
light coming through another door at the end 
of the passage. 

A stout man, in shirt-sleeves, soon appeared 
through this door, evidently to inquire into the 
noise he had heard. We all stepped forward 
together; and as soon as his eye fell on me, the 
man exclaimed, 

«Bless us and save us! Come here, will ye, 
ould woman, and see till the young leddy?” 

I was a dripping Undine, with all my vanities 
mashed flat, and a dreadful feeling of confusion, 
as I felt the quiet-looking gentleman’s eyes upon 
me. 

‘I fear that we are intruding upon you,” said 
that personage, pleasantly, as the man continued 
to stare; ‘‘but we were driven in by the storm, 
and, perhaps, you will be kind enough to shelter 
us until it is over.” 

I thought it was very kind of him to speak 
for us all; for I could not speak at all, and Alec 
was never eloquent in an emergency. 

““Ye’re as welcome as the flowers in May 
replied the man, with genuine hospitality, «if 
the likes of ye can put up with our poor bit of 
a place. Walk right in here,” as he opened the 
door of a very diminutive parlor that was as 
neat as wax, ‘‘there’s no one but me and the 
ould woman, though we’ve raised a family of 
nine.” 

“The ould woman,” who was also beautifully 
clean, with a pleasant, motherly face, and a 
highly-starched eap, with wide ruffles, around 
which a black ribbon, finished in a bow on 
top, that quivered with all the emotions of the 
wearer, now came forward to repeat her hus- 
band’s welcome, and to take energetic posses- 
sion of me. She drew me into the back room, 
which was evidently their sleeping apartment, 
but neat and clean, like the rest of the house. 

“Ye’re a wee slip of a girl to be out in a 
storm like this,” said my hostess, kindly, as she 
took off my saturated garments; ‘‘ye can’t be 
more nor fifteen, anyhow.” 

I assured her that I was some years beyond 
this; although I was not any more partial to 
storms than I had been at an earlier period. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Rooney, for such she 
informed me was her name, “if ye’ll pardon 
the liberty, Miss, I’ll just dress ye in a gown of 
me own, and then dry these bit things by the 
kitchen fire. Sure, I thought they only wore 
the like of these to grand parties.” 

And on hospitable thoughts intent she bustled 
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around, and opening a painted chest, she gener- } Mr. Rooney, «for it was a present from Mike— 
ously brought out her very best attire to do me and Mike’s the very apple of her eye. The 
honor. This, she assared me, was a dress that ; ould man’s nobody when Mike’s around.” 

her son Mike had presented her with on her} ‘For shame, Dennis!” said his wife, good- 
birthday, and it had only been worn once. [I } naturedly; “‘ye wouldn’t dare to say it, only 
shuddered as I beheld a mousseline of a bright {that ye know I never contradict ye. Mike’s a 
green tint, with large bunches of poppies in } dear good by,” turning to us, “that drives for 
broad stripes of yellow; but there was no help ; 4 livery, and takes his ould mother for a ride 
for it. in the Park of a Sunday.” 


Mrs. Rooney performed the office of tiring-} ‘‘Nine children raised and gone away to 
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woman with indefatigable kindness; but when ; scratch for themselves,” put in Mr. Rooney; 
S «<niver a soul of ’em at home with the ould 


she began to fasten her generous-sized garment 
on my comparatively insignificant figure, she ; folks.” 


stopped her labors to relieve herself by a good; ‘‘What are ye talking of, Dennis?” corrected 
laugh. his better-half. ‘How can ye make nine out 
“Ye’re a slim figure, Miss,” said she, as she } Of sivin? Sorra a one but sivin do J know of, 
tried again to arrange the superfluous folds in } at all, at all!” 
some sort of shape, ‘and I’m a trifle stout.” The discussion began to be rather amusing, 
This was rather a moderate way of speaking } and we listened with interest; but Mr. Rooney 
of her hundred and eighty pounds; but I de- i replied, with unabated good-humor, “Sure, and 
clined her proposal of filling the dress out with {are ye after forgetting the two poor little spal- 
various articles of under-clothing, and settled ; peens as is lying in their graves this blessed 
the matter by doubling it under in front, and minute? An unnatural mother you are, Mar- 


girding it in with my belt-ribbon which had 
survived the wreck. As this was bright cherry, 
however, to match the neck-tye, the effect on 
the green and yellow, and poppy-colored mous- 
seline, was decidedly startling. 

How could I present myself before that gen- 
tlemanly-looking stranger in this rig? It was 
so hard that this mortification should have fallen 
upon me, of all people—for inconsistencies, in 
the way of attire, positively pained my eye, as 
discordant notes grate upon the ear of a musi- 
cian. Conscience whispered, though, that this 
was, after all, a well-deserved punishment for 
allowing dress to occupy my thoughts where 
other thoughts should have been; and quite for- 
getful of Mr. Rale by this time, I endeavored to 
join the group in the parlor with as easy a mien 
as circumstances would allow. 

The expression of Alec’s face, as I entered, 
almost upset me; and I did not dare to look at 
his companion. I had an intuition, however, 
peculiar to women in such emergencies, that 
he was very much amused, though looking as 
grave as a judge. 

Mr. Rooney laughed outright. 

“And ye’re a quare sight, Miss,” said he, 
“saving your presence, in one of the ould 
woman’s gowns—and the same is a nater fit on 
her than on you.” 

“T am very grateful for Mrs. Rooney’s kind- 
ness,” I replied, as composedly as I could. “I 
think it is very good of her to lend her best 
dress to a stranger.” 

“The ould lady sets store by it,” continued 


garet Rooney!” 

“They're niver a bit forgotten, Dennis,” re- 
plied his wife, softly; ‘‘but we’ve only sivin 
living, ye mind.” 

As Mr. and Mrs. Rooney seemed dispesed 
to be very communicative, and were evidently 
quite devoted to each other—in spite of the fact 
that Mrs. Rooney made a principle of contra- 
dicting nearly all her husband’s statements, 
and he returned the attention with interest— 
they found a deeply-interested audience of 
three, not one of whom had had just such an 
experience before. 

We were informed how all the boys and girls, 
one by one, went their several ways into the 
world; not, however, without a comical argu- 
ment between father and mother as to how 
many were boys and how many were girls— 
Mr. Rooney seeming to be rather astray on this 
point, and not disposed to receive correction. 

As the discussion appeared likely to be a 
: lengthy one, I remarked to Mrs. Rooney, by 
way of change, ““You must be very happy to 
think that your children have all turned out so 
well.” 

«Will ye plase to spake a little louder, Miss?” 
>said my hostess, holding her ear toward me. 
} «I don’t hear quite well lately—I think it’s a 
fcold I took.” 

“Ah, now, Maggie! ould woman!” observed 
her husband, with an intense expression of 
‘ humor, and a wink to the company generally, 
: «don’t be after telling the like of that—it’s ould 
‘ age is the matter with your hearing, my darlint. ’ 
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“Maggie” laughed good-humoredly, and pro- } 
bably thought that her better-half was just } 
about right; while he, having finally gotten the : 
whip-hand, looked quite happy and triumph- 
ant. 

All this while, the gentleman whom we found i 
in Mr. Rooney’s entry (for it could not be called ; 

‘a hall) had scarcely spoken a word; but glanc- 
ing stealthily toward him, I encountered his} 
eyes, and felt myself rivaling the hue of my } 
cherry-colored belt, as I called to mind the dout } 
ensemble I had presented on my glance into Mrs. ; 
Rooney’s mirror. I fairly hated myself. 

In the midst of these thoughts came a terrific 
flash and clap simultaneously, and the little } 
house seemed shaken to its very foundations. 

I shrieked in terror, and fell on my knees; 
Aiec started to his feet, pale and trembling; the } 
stranger rose calmly in the midst of us; while} 
Mr. and Mrs. Rooney clung together with the? 
ejaculations, “‘Howly Vargin!” and “May the} 
Saints protect us!” 

“Let us pray,” said a deep, calm voice, that ; 
took me back to that scene on stormy Galilee, ; ; 
where One spoke, as never man spoke, to thes 
raging winds and waves. ; 

There was an instant hush in the little parlor, ; 

and presently words of faith and intercession, 
partly in the beautiful language of the Liturgy, $ 
were mingled with the artillery of heaven; and } 
spell-bound, even from my fears, by the elo-} 
quence of the speaker, and the living fervor: 
of his supplication, I seemed to pass from the } 
humble room, with its group of frightened 
faces, and stand before the great white throne. 

The prayer was long, but not too long for} 
those engaged in it; and at its close, the speaker } 
repeated the beautiful psalm, 

*‘Whoso dwelleth under the defence of the} 
Most High, shall abide under the shadow of } 
the Almighty.” 

All were quieted; and, I doubt not, comforted. 
I found myself glancing at the calm, clear face, 
now exalted into beauty; and I envied the man 
the faith and trust that could avail when the; 
very heavens seemed being rent to pieces. 3 

The lightning was less vivid now, and the} 
thunder came at longer intervals. 

**You’ve done it, sir!’ said Mr. Rooney, in} 
an awe-stricken tone; ‘no storm that ever 
raged could stand the likes of a prayer like 
that. Ye’re a praste, sir, I take it?” 

“I profess to be,” replied the gentleman, } 
smiling. 

«And might I make bould to ask yer name?” 
continued Mr. Rooney, timidly. 

‘My name is Rale,” said the stranger. ; 
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I almost started from my seat; but I hoped 
that he had not noticed the motion. 

‘And where do ye live, sir, if I may make 
bould again?” 

Mr. Rale mentioned his place of residence; 
and Mr. Rooney, suddenly grasping his hand, 
seemed disposed to wring it off. 

‘‘He’s the man, Maggie!” to his astonished 
wife, ‘the man whose very shadow me sister 
Bridget blesses as it falls across her path! Ye 
know Bridget O’Nale, sir?” 

‘-Indeed, I do,” replied Mr. Rale, as he re- 
turned the hand-shaking with interest. ‘ And 
you are Bridget’s brother, are you? I am glad 
that I happened under your roof.” 

«‘And sure it’s both proud and glad J am to 


; see your riverence,” returned Mr. Rooney. 


Our voluble host had now maiter for quite a 
story, into which he plunged at once; telling 
us how his sister Bridget, who lived in the same 
town with Mr. Rale, had reason to ‘bless his 
shadow as it crossed her path’—for he had 
been the means, during the war, of saving her 
husband from a deserter’s death. 

Mr. Rale tried to escape from the compli- 
ments so profusely showered upon him by the 
admiring pair; ‘but it was impossible, in the 


limited space of the parlor, to get very far out 


of their reach. I felt really sorry for him, he 
looked so uncomfortable; and at the first pause, 
I took the opportunity of saying, 

«I went to church, this evening, Mr. Rale, to 


hear you preach—and that is why I am caught 


in the rain.” 

“T am sorry,” said he, in a low tone, ‘that 
you went to church to hear me preach.” 

I must have looked the surprise that I felt; 


} for he added, “Should we not go to church to 


worship God?” 

I deserved the reproof even more than he 
thought; and I thanked him for it. 

“I think you will admit,” said I, half laugh- 


} ing at my ludicrous appearance, ‘that I am 
} sufficiently punished.” 


Mr. Rale smiled, as his eyes rested kindly on 
} me, and continued, “You probably wonder why 
I failed to appear and fulfill my engagement 
with Dr. Short. An accident on the road de- 
layed me considerably; but, hoping to be in 
time for the sermon, I hurried on through the 


} storm until it became perfectly overpowering, 


when, seeing a door partly open, I took the 
} liberty of entering the premises, and—here I 
am. ” 

I could not help wishing that Mr. Rale had 
not happened there, or that we hadn’t; but 
wishes, as I wisely reflected, were of no use 
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whatever concerning a thing in the past tense. 
Then, too, he was so very different from what 
I had expected; so quiet and unassuming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rooney hospitably urged us all 
to spend the night there; but, although this was 
gratefully declined, we were obliged to remain 
until quite a late hour. 

I emerged into the street still arrayed in the 
flowered mousseline, with a clean black silk hand- 
kercbief of Mrs. Rooney’s tied over my head; 
the gossamer robes in which I had started being 
left for transportation on the morrow. Mr. Rale 
went to spend the night with Dr. Short, and 
bade us a kind farewell as we separated; while 
Alee exclaimed, as we walked along. 

“T declare, sis, if that man were only in Dr. 
Short’s place, I'd go to church all the time! I 
believe he has fairly converted me with that 
prayer of his.” 

I said nothing in reply; but went thought- 
fully to my room, with a strong desire to put 
away all the vanity and foolishness out of my 
heart, and begin a new life. 

I do not know how she got hold of it—for I 
am sure J did not tell it, and Alec had promised 
that he would not; but the very first time we 
met, Sarah Dellert attacked me. 

“So we went home in the rain, did we?” she 
commenced, laughing, ‘“‘and found the truant, 
Mr. Rale, tucked away in a snug corner! I 
should be quite angry with you, my dear, for 
stealing such a march upon me, did I not re- 
flect that your appearance, in full costume, a la 
Paddy, must have been the opposite of capti- 
vating. Do tell me all about it, and what you 
said, and what he said, and what they all said. 
I wish that J had had the adventure, instead of 
you; but I do not think I should have been 
satisfied to look like such a fright.” 

I did not believe she would have been ‘a 
fright”’ even with ‘a black cat on her head;” 
but as she probably entertained very much the 
same idea, I did not give expression to the 
thought. I had a very attentive listener as I 
spoke of our terror, and Mr. Rale’s eloquent 
prayer—the tears came into my eyes as I 


thought of the scene; and kissing me affection- 
ately, the erratic Sarah remarked, 

“I believe you are cut out for a real good 
girl, Dillie! and I should not wonder at all if 
you ended in being a clergyman’s wife. I know 
I’m not fit for it.” 

‘“My ambition does not aspire to that,” I re- 

3 plied, as I felt the color rush to my face. “I 


should prefer some one who was not quite so 
much public property.” 

Sarah laughed mischievously, as she said, 
I make over all my interest in 


“We shall see. 
Mr. Rale to you.” 
The next time I met Mr. Rale it was gt the 
dying bed of Dennis Rooney, who had been 
brought home, some days before, fatally injured 
by a train of cars. His last request was for 
“the Protestant praste who made such an ille- 
gant prayer;” and we sent for Mr. Rale at once. 
I had been aiding Mrs. Rooney as weli as I 
could in the care of the sufferer; and now I was 
privileged again to listen to those eloquent tones, 
which left a holy calm on the face of the dying 
man, and stilled the troubled hearts around. 
We walked home together; and it was during 
that walk that I knew Sarah Dellert’s prophecy 
was to be accomplished. It seemed astonishing 
that he should want me, with all my faults and 
vanities; and I could not rest satisfied until I 
had confessed all the feelings, and disappoint- 
ments, and mortifications of that Sunday night. 
I wanted him to know just what I was before- 
$hand; and not to find out, when too late, that, 
as the women said of her recreant husband, I 
was ‘all worse and no better.” 
Mr. Rale replied, with an amused laugh, ‘It 
was rather an odd figure that walked, with such 
¢an air of graceful ease, into Mrs. Rooney’s little 
parlor; but I really think I admired the flowered 
gown more than I should the ‘love of a white 
’ dress’—or, rather, I admired the wearer more 
in it.” 
As I believed that evil spirit was safely laid, 
I hopefully accepted the prize offered me; and 
would have cheerfully sacrificed every dress I 
possessed to meet with a like return. ; 
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LIFE. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


A JEWELED cup, whose glittering gems, 
Whose wine with ruddy glow, 

But flash and gleam above dark dregs 
Of bitterness below. 

A fire, which for one hour, perchance, 
May brightly, purely burn; 


And ere the next has flitted by, 
To cold, gray ashes turn. 

A hunger in the human heart, 
Which gnaweth keen and deep, 
Through all the fitful dreams until 

lig giveth dreamless sleep. 





THE MYSTERY AT BLACKWOOD GRANGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR NOEL’S HEIR.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44, 


CHAPTER III. 
MISS AMY EARLE. 

Tue May day had been intensely warm. All 
day long the New York pavements had baked 
and blistered under the sweltering sun. Noise 
and war, rush and rattle over stony streets, 
under that blazing sky, since early morning, 
until one’s head throbbed, and eyes and ears 
ached from uproar and glare. 

As the City Hall clock struck five, George 
Wildair pushed away his stool from the desk, 


where he had sat busily writing for the past? cut direct from one’s friends in Bohemia. 


three hours, and rose up with an impatient 
oath. It was a dingy little office in Fulton 


‘*No one has seen her; no one has heard o 
her—she has disappeared as completely as 
though the earth had opened and swallowed 
her up. Poor Isa! I acted like a cold-blooded 
scoundrel to her, I dare say; and yet I don’t 
know. I couldn’t marry her, it was simply im- 
possible. Bachelor pauperism, with a dry crust 
to-day, in a dingy saloon, and a petit souper to- 
morrow night at the Maison Doree, is a very 
different thing from matrimonial pauperism, 
with a sickly wife and crying children, and the 
No, 
no! it was better for Isabel, better for myself, 
to act as I did. Nothing but weary waiting 


street, where the young lawyer sat alone, and ; could have come of continuing the engagement; 


the ceaseless turmoil without was like the roar 
of the angry sea. 

“Curse the luck!” growled George Wildair, 
with a savage frown. Is this infernal treadmill 
life to go on forever? Drudge, drudge, slave, 
slave! Better be born a blackamoor, bought 
and sold at once! From morning till night, 
week in and week out, the same horrible slavery 
for daily bread and salt, and all hope of the 
unendurable drudgery ending soon, lost now. 
If that old, spiteful hag had only made Isabel 
Vance her heiress, how different all might be. 
Life in that dazzling fairy land, whose highways 
are paved with gold, a handsome and stately 
wife, all the glory of the world might be mine. 
And now—and now wd 

He looked round his dingy little den, with a 
wrathful glare on his handsome face, and hurled 
the parchment in his hand fiercely to the other 
end of the room. 

“T was never born for this life, and I’ll not 
endure it much longer! Who is that who says 
‘ All things is possible to the man who believes 
in himself?’ There should be rich women in 
plenty in these days of petroleum and shoddy, 
ready to exchange their yellow treasure, for a 
young and handsome husband. Old or young, 
handsome or hideous, what does it matter, so 
that there is gold enough to gild the ugliness. 
By-the-way,” he broke off suddenly, “I wonder 
what became of poor Isabel!” 

He walked to the grimy window and gazed 
out a at the perpetual rush of passers-by. 





| 
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nothing but misery from a marriage. And yet, 
heaven knows, I loved that girl!” 

Mr. Wildair put on his hat and coat, locked 
his office, and walked out. He walked moodily 
along the crowded street for some way, then 
sprung into a passing-car, and rode up to Central 
Park. He was in the habit of going there of 
evenings to kill time, and smoke a dreamy segar 
among the trees. 

This bright May afternoon the drives and 
walks were crowded. Brilliant equipages flashed 
by, filled with fair faces; dashing equestrians 
pranced gayly after; well-dressed men and 
women rambled through the cool paths, and 
loiterers reclined on the benches. Over all a 
sky of cloudless blue shone, and in the west the 
sun was setting in a gorgeous oriflamme of 
splendor. 

George Wildair leaned against a tree, smoking 
his segar, and looked with lazy eyes at that 
splendid sunset. He was contrasting his own 
hard fate, bitterly and curiously, with that of 
those fortunate people in the gay carriages that 
rolled by, when a voice startled him out of his 
discontented reverie. 

“Don’t tell me that this is George Inglis 
Wildair, grown so big, and so brown, and so 
bearded, and all in ten years! Don’t tell me 
80; because I used to know him when a great, 
awkward hobbledehoy—and it isn’t possible, 
you know!” 

The voice was girlish and silvery, and the 
laugh which followed was sweet as a peal of 
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musical bells. Mr. Wildair wheeled round and 
stood staring blankly at the pretty speaker. 

She sat in the daintiest of little pheetons, that 
was drawn by two spirited, creamy white ponies. 
She looked the prettiest of little fair-haired 
fairies, in her bewitching carriage-costume. The 
blue eyes sparkled like stars, and enchanting 
dimples chased one another over the rosy, laugh- 
ing face. By her side sat an elderly lady, as 
upright, and stiff, and prim, as the virtue of 
Prudence embodied. 

‘«He doesn’t know me!” cried the little spark- 
ler, with a second musical laugh. “See how 
he stares! I declare, if the horrid creature has 
not gone and forgotten me, in ten years, as 
completely as though I had never existed. And 
we used to be so intimate—Damon and, what’s- 
his-name, and all that, brothers-in-arms, you 
know, Mrs. Sterling.” 

And then, like a flash, it all dawned upon 
George Wildair. Ten years ago—a street in 
Boston, and a little wax-doll of a girl, with 
China-blue eyes, and tomboyish ways—six years 
younger than himself, and his pet, and protege, 
and next-door neighbor. 

“‘Miss Amy Earle, surely!’ he said, doffing 
his hat and coming up to the pony-carriage. 
“Can I believe my eyes! How stupid of me, 
not to recognize you at once; for, except that 
you have grown taller, you are exactly the same 
as of old, This is a delightful surprise. I 
should as soon have thought of seeing the Em- 
press Eugenie in the Park.” 

Miss Earle laughed once more. She had glit- 
tering white teeth, and an exquisitely musical 
laugh, and evidently made the most of both. 

“T have been in New York a month; and I 
have been looking for you ever since, and ask- 
ing for you, but no one seemed to know any- 
thing about the matter. I thought you had got 
married, or turned Diogenes, and lived in a 
tub. Let me present you to Mrs. Sterling, my 
friend and chaperon, who has been tormented 
with me for the past three years, and is likely 
to be for three times three to come. My old 
friend and playmate, Mr. George Wildair, dear 
Mrs. Sterling.” 

Mrs. Sterling bowed stiffly, not relaxing into 
the faintest smile. But Mr. Wildair was not 
to be rebuffed. 

“The name is a very familiar one. I knew 
a John Sterling once—he was my most intimate 
friend at college. He became a doctor, and 
settled down in Maryland somewhere. Perhaps 
you knew him?” 


at once. 
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The frigid face of the elder lady brightened ; old lady’s. She has disappeared, it seems, and 


“John Sterling is my son,” she said, “‘my 
only son. Now that you recall it, 1 do remem- 
ber his speaking of you very often, Iam glad 
to make your acquaintance, sir. My son’s 
friends are always mine.” 

«How nice!” cried Miss Earle, with sparkling 
effusions. ‘It’s exactly like a play, where every- 
body turns out to be the brother, or wife, or 
father of everybody else! Won’t you take a 
seat, George? Oh! I beg pardon! I suppose I 
most say Mr. Wildair now.” 

“If you do, I will never forgive you! Think 
it is the old days over again, and permit me to 
call you Amy.” 

He took a seat by het side, and the high- 
stépping ponies rattled off. 

«‘And you have left Boston for good, I sup- 
pose,” he remarked, ‘‘and have pitched your 
tent in New York permanently?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” exclaimed the young lady. 
‘‘T am only here a month, and don’t intend to 
remain. We came on business—lI’ve had a 
fortune left me. I have been living at Black- 
wood Grange, Maryland, for the last three 
years.” 

George Wildair started violently, and turned 
very pale. 

“What!” he said, ‘are you the Amy Earle to 
whom Dorothy Hardenbrook left her fortune?” 

Miss Earle bowed and smiled radiantly. “I 
have that happiness! But, good gracious me! 
how aghast you look! If I had told you I had 
murdered somebody, you could not wear a paler 
or more horrified face! What's the matter? 
Did you know Miss Hardenbrook ?” 

“Slightly.” He drew a long, hard breath of 
intense surprise, 

‘That is more than I ever did then. But, if 
you knew her, you must have heard the name 
of the person to whom she left her wealta.” 

“I did,” said Mr. Wildair, still struggling 
with his surprise; ‘‘but I never dreamed that 
Miss Amy Earle, of Maryland, was the little 
Amy I used to know in Boston. And you were 
Miss Hardenbrook’s cousin ?” 

“So it appears, although J knew nothing of 
the matter, hardly ever heard her name, in fact, 
until she was good enough to make me her 
heiress. Isn’t it romantic? But it wasn’t alto- 
gether fair, either; for there was another young 
lady, a nearer relative, who lived with her, and 
who certainly had a better right to it than I.” 

“Indeed!” 

‘Yes; a Miss Vance. She was disinherited 
at. the last moment, through some caprice of the 


no one knows anything of her whereabouts. I 
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have tried every means, advertised, and all, but’ 


I cannot find her.” 

Mr. Wildair was looking straight before him 
at the yellow light dying out of the western sky. 

«And why do you wish to find her?” he asked. 

Miss Earle glanced at him in reproachful 
surprise. 

“Caa you ask? She had a much better right 
to this money than I. She was a nearer rela- 
tive; she had lived with Miss Hardenbrook for 
years, and been brought up to expect it all at 
her death. If Miss Hardenbrook chose to be 
unjust and whimsical at the last moment, that 


does not alter my obligation. John Sterling } 


told me my duty plainly; he said I would be 


wrong, and cruel, and unjust, not to share with ; 


her—to give her half. I would, tca, if I could 
find her.” 

‘John Sterling was always a trifle Quixotic,” 
said George, with one of his cynical laughs. 
“Very few people, inheriting this fortune, would 
take his view of the case. However, it does 
you honor, Miss Earle.” 

“*My son is not Quixotic, Mr. Wildair,” said 
Mrs. Sterling, with cold asperity. ‘‘He is the 
most noble and high-minded of men.” 

Mr. Wildair bowed with his mostcynical smile. 

“Not a doubt of it,” he thought. ‘It is so 


easy to be magnanimous and noble where other } 
people’s money is concerned.” But, aloud, he § 


blandly said, ‘Your pardon, madam, J should 
know that. But in these days of selfishness, 
that kind of thing is very apt to be mistaken, 
by an unappreciative world, for the wildest sort 
of Quixotism. And so you have failed in your 
search, Miss Earl, for this disinherited damsel— 
Miss, how do you call her?” 

‘*Miss Isabel Vance; and so very handsome 
a damsel, Mr. George Wildair, that I don’t think 


} luminous dusk of the delicious spring twilight 
i hung over the earth like a veil of silver haze. 
young May moon trembled on the verge of 


an opal-tinted sky; and the noises of the distant 
city came far and faint. 

George Wildair sat beside the fairy heiress, 
with the starry blue eyes, and pale aureole ef 
golden hair, like a man in a delightful dream. 
Bedredden Hassan, falling asleep at the gates 
of Damascus, and awakening in the princess’ 
palace, with that royal beauty bending above 
him, could scarcely have been more delightfully 
dazed. An hour ago, alone and disconsolate, 
he had been cursing his hard fate, and, lo! with 
one touch of some magic wand, he sat in the 
$ princess’ carriage, with the pretty princess her- 

self chattering delicious nonsense familiarly by 
his side. 
“And, of course, we will expect to see you 
$ often, very often—shall we not, Mrs. Sterling?” 
were the words that aroused him from his dream. 
“And to-night, if you drop into Wallack’s, I 
daresay you will see us there. It is my old pet 
play, ‘The Lady of Lyons;’ old as the hills, you 
know, but ever new. That dear, sweet Claude 
Melnotte! Oh! how I wish some delightfully 
handsome, and learned, and eloquent gardener’s 
son would fall in love with me, and marry me, 
$as dear Claude did Pauline! It must be so nice 
‘to be loved like that, and have pale-faced heroes 
’ going mad for one’s sake!” 

«Amy, my dear!” rebuked Mrs. Sterling, in 
her most stately manner. 

“It’s not proper, is it, Mrs. Sterling? But, 
then, it’s true, and I don’t mind George; we’re 
such old, old friends, you know. And one likes 
to say what one thinks, sometimes.” 

“I can quite comprehend the possibility of 
going mad for Miss Amy Earle’s. sake,” Mr. 


§ 


you would forget the name so easily if you saw } Wildair said, in a low tone—and the pretty 
her once. She was an actress before Miss } little heiress shrugged her dainty shoulders. 
Hardenbrook adopted her. Most probably she “Oh, of course! You couldn’t help saying 
has returned to her old profession. It is odd : that, could you? And then I’m rich; and men 
she is not to be found; perhaps she has changed ; have gone mad before now for less gold than my 
her name; but, I daresay, she will turn up pro- } money-bags hold. I quite understand all that; 
miscuously some day, as you did this afternoon. ; I’ve had scores of offers; but to be loved as 
I searched for you, you know, and couldn’t find  Clande Melnotte loved Miss Dechappelles— 
you.” that’s quite another thing, you understand. I 

Mr. Wildair bowed. “It is too much honor } shall look for you at Wallack’s to-night, Mr. 
to be remembered all those years.” Wildair.” 

‘Ah: no doubt; but you see I have a good; George alighted at the corner of his own street, 
memory for my old friends, particularly one I } and the pony-carriage rolled away. He went 
used to quarrel with every day. Look at that } to his boarding-nouse and made a most-elahorate 
sunset sky—did you ever see anything more ; toilet, and issued forth under the May starlight, 
lovely ?” $ an irresistible Adonis, in a dress-coat, and pale, 

The steppers pranced gayly through the broad : tightly-fitting kids. 
drives; the phzeton rolled as on velvet; the The last act was nearly over when Mr. Wil- 
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dair strolled into the theatre, and swept the 
house with his lorgnette. Yes, there she was, so 
brightly pretty that it was a pleasure only to 
look at her; the sparkling face, and the pale, 
rose-hued silk, and the pearls, and the waxen- 
white flowers she wore, all less fresh and ex- 
quisite than herself. Many glasses were leveled 
at their box, some at the great Maryland heiress, 
but more at the sweet, pure face, and dainty 
little statuesque head. 

The curtain fell. Mr. Wildair made his way 
to the box, and was greeted with an enchanting 
smile. He took his stand behind Miss Earle’s 
chair, and whispered sentimental small-talk, 
under favor of the music, to his heart’s content. 
And Miss Earle deigned to listen graciously to 
it all, and fluttered her fan, and played with 
her bouquet, and laughed, and sparkled, and 
was rather silly, if the truth must out; and Mrs. 
Sterling, dignified and frigid, looked on in 
chilling disapproval. 

The play ended—Pauline was happy in the 
arms of her Claude, and Miss Earle was satis- 
fied. Mr. Wildair gave her his arm to her 


carriage, and left her with a promise to call 
upon the morrow, and with one of the waxy} 
japonicas from her hair in his button-hole. 


Miss Earle’s dreams were usually bright, but } 


they were unusually bright to-night; and Mrs. 
Sterling sat up into the small hours, writing an 
indignant protest to her son. 

“He is a shallow, heartless, fortune-hunter; 
and he will win her, and marry her, and neglect 
her, and break her heart, poor, silly, frivolous 
child! Romance reading has turned her brain. 
She is pretty, and she is sweet, and innocent, 
and trustful as a child of three. It is a shame, 
it is a pity, and all your fault, you ungrateful, 
headstrong boy! Why didn’t you marry her? 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE WEDDING-EVE. 

TurovcH along vista of gorgeous rooms, 
athwart the glitter of gas, and the gleam of 
jewels, and the wild, sweet music of a. German 
; waltz, Mr. Wildair went to meet his fairy prin- 
> cess. He had seen her several times since the 


5 


night at the play, but he was now to meet her at 
an up-town party ; a magnificent affair, where the 
creme de la creme of the Fifth Avenue assembled 
in dazzling toilets, and where the young lawyer 
} from Fulton street was almost unknown. “But 
any friend of dear Miss Earle,” quoth Mrs. 

Goldham, the giver of the feast, when asked for 

an invitation, ‘must needs be welcome;” and so 

Mr. Wildair received a card, and went, in all the 

purple and fine linen, the nobler sex dare don, 
; and looked the handsomest man in the rooms. 

} Miss Amy Earle thought so, as she glanced 
; his way under cover of her fan, whilst flirting 
? animatedly with the son of the house. She was 
3 looking wonderfully pretty herself—a very sea- 
; nymph, in pale-green silk, under misty white, 
and with emeralds glimmering on the exquisite 
neck and arms. So enchantingly pretty, and so 
delightfully rich, what wonder if the bright 
little Maryland heiress was the triumphant 

queen of the night, ever surrounded by the 
handsomest and most eligible men in the room, 
and receiving flattery enough to turn forever a 
dozen such silly little heads. 

George Wildair’s heart sunk all at once, as he 
watched her receiving her perpetual incense, 
jae a little princess might; and his high hopes 

fell suddenly. 
‘‘What if I should miss again?” he thought, 
’with a sickening feeling of apprehension. 

‘What chance has a poor devil, such as I am, 

amongst those millionaires, and sons of million- 


You might, when we were at Blackwood, if you Sires? And yet little Amy isn’t the sort of girl 
chose. But no, you would be Quixotic—Mr. ; to marry for money. She is of the sentimental 
George Wildair’s cynical name for it is the right } kind, that elope with the coachman, and think 
one. ‘She must seo the world; she must know} love in a cottage the height of earthly bliss. 
her own value; you would not entrap her con-} What is it the grand old cardinal says in the 
fiding youth and innocence; you would not be} play? ‘In the vocabulary of great men, there is 


called a fortune-hunter!’ Ridiculous, romantic 
twaddle! She will marry this George Wildair, 
and be miserable all the rest of her life.” 

George Wildair walked home through the 
misty May moonlight with the air of a con- 
queror, and a smile of triumph on his face. 

“How oddly things come about in this world, 
after all,” he soliloquized. “Who says the 
romance is all in three volume novels, five act 
melo-dramas? To think that I should become 
master of Dorothy Hardenbrook’s thousands, 
in spite of Dorothy Hardenbrook’s will!” 


;no such word as fail!’ Courage, mon ami! 
You’ll win the heiress yet!” 

Mr. Wildair paid his respects to his hostess, 
and then sought out the belle of the ball. She 
received him with her brightest glance and most 
bewitching smile. 

“Too late, monsieur,” she said, gayly, in 

answer to his request for the honor ef her hand. 

“Engaged for this waltz and for the redowa; 
but after that—there!” 

; She scribbled his name with a mite of a gold 

3 pencil, and flashed her ivory tablets in his eyes. 
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“You’re to have a waltz and the German, and 
you’re to take me to supper. Our waltz, Capt. 
Fraser? Au revoir, George!” 

She glided away, and the young man’s heart 
throbbed high with hope. 

“She calls me George, and she favors me as 
I can see she favors none other here. If she is 
not the veriest coquette that ever flirted a fan, 
and made playthings of men’s hearts, the game 
is already mine.” 

Mr. Wildair strolled through the rooms care- 
lessly whilst waiting his turn to be blessed. He 
didn’t care to dance since he could not dance 
with her; so he watched the others, leaning idly 
against a pillar, and weaving rose-hued dreams 
of the golden future to come. 

Miss Earle let her favored cavalier take her 
in to supper, and sparkled more brightly than 
the Champagne and Moselle. And after supper 
they had a waltz, the music whereof was as the 
music of the spheres, and they seemed to float, 
not on vulgar waxed floor, but on impalpable 
air. And George Wildair, with his arm encif- 


cling the taper waist, his eyes alight, his face 
radiantly handsome as the ‘darling of the 
gods,” whirled her out of the glaring ball- 
room, into the green dusk and sylvan quiet 


of a cool conservatory. Far and faint, and 
unutterably sweet, came the music from the 
ball-room; soft and silvery floated in the May 
moonlight through the open window; tink- 
ling fountains plashed in their marble basins, 
watched over by pale goddesses, and tropical 
plants, and tropical perfume transformed the 
place from dull earth to the realms of fairy- 
land. 

“Oh, how nice!” the little heiress cried. 
“Moonlight and music, flowers and fragrance, 
and fountains, and everything charming! I 
suppose it’s vulgar, and so on—Mrs. Sterling 
says it is—to go off into raptures about these 
things as I do—but I can’t help it. She calls 
it gushing and low-bred; but I do love pretty 
things—music, and flowers, and lovely dresses, 
and brilliant balls; and I can’t help saying so, 
let people think what they please. Life is one 
long, delightful dream, and I wouldn’t be any 
one else than Amy Earle, the heiress, for all 
the world. What do you think of me after that 
confession, Mr. George. Wildair.”’ 

“If I only dared say what I think,” the 
young man murmured. 
call me mad, presumptuous, impertinent. I 
must not forget it is no longer the little Amy 
of by-gone days—but Miss Earle, the heiress, 


“But no—you would ; 





Miss Earle’s blue eyes drooped, and the rosy 
light tinted the rounded cheeks. But it was 
not the flush of displeasure; and her voice, timid 
and fluttering, had nothing of anger in it when 
she spoke. 

“You are unjust, Mr. Wildair. Amy Earle, 
the heiress, is in no way different from the 
Amy Earle of other days. I don’t think I ever 
gave you grounds for that reproach.” 

“No,” he said, bitterly. ‘You have been 
all generosity, all gracious condescension. But 
though you may stoop, I cannot presume.” 

“Gracious . condescension! What nonsense 
are you talking? Do you want to make me 
angry, Mr. Wildair?” 

“Oh, forgive me! But if you can forget, in 
your great kindness, the difference between us, 
I cannot, I cannot forget that you are Dorothy 
Hardenbrook’s heiress, and that I am a penni- 
less lawyer. I cannot forget that I love you, 
and that I am mad and besotted for my pains!” 

“George!” 

“Dearest Amy, my love, my darling, let me 
tell you all my madness now, then banish me 
forever from your bright presence, if you will. 
I loved you in those days long ago when you 
were no heiress, but my dear little playmate. 
Your image, pure and bright as those shining 
stars up yonder, has been with me ever since. 
And now, when I meet you in your dazzling 
beauty, in your unutterable kindness, is it any 
wonder that the old love grows, even at first 
sight, too much for one heart to hold? Amy, 
Amy, see me at your feet, not daring to ask for 
your love, but to implore your forgiveness for 
telling you mine. Pardon my mad presumption, 
my love, my queen, and then banish me forever.” 

The eloquent voice died out; he knelt on one 
knee before her, his head bowed to receive his 
doom, his face divinely handsome in the pale 
moonlight. Amy’s whole face flushed with rap- 
ture as she looked. This was love, this was de- 
votion, this was the dream of her life! Claude 
Melnotte, raving mad for love of beautiful Pau- 
line, could not have wooed more romantically 
than this! And he was so handsomo, too, with 
the face of a Greek Apollo, and the tongue of a 
masculine siren! Miss Earle stretched out one 
tiny hand, a glitter with rich rings, and lifted 
her lover up. 

“Rise, George; just.think if anybody came 
in and caught you, youknow. And, oh! please, 
don’t say such dreadful things! I—I don’t want 
you to go away forever.” 

“Amy! Oh! for heaven’s sake, don’t deceive 


I stand beside, and that I am a penniless law-} me with false hopes now! Be merciful, and bid 


yer, obliged to drudge for my daily bread.” 


} me go.” 
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The pretty lips pouted. 


«Tt seems to me you are very anxious to go, ; 


Mr. Wildair. Of course, you must, if you insist 
upon it; but mind, J don’t bid you.” 

“ Amy bad 

The ringed, white hand fluttered out again 
and nestled into his. 

“You great silly, George! To think that my 
foolish fortune could make any difference in 
me. Ah! don’t go, George! I don’t want you 
to leave me ever!” 

And then the pretty head, “sunning over 
with curls, drooped on his shoulder, and George 
Wildair, half delirious with delight, clasped her 
in his arms, and held her there—a triumphant 
conqueror! 

Miss Earle and Mr. Wildair were long in re- 
turning to the ball-room; so long, that people 
were smiling significantly, and whispering pro- 
phetically when they did return. 

“See what radiant faces they wear!” some 
one said to Mrs. Sterling. “They ‘tread on 
thrones’ just now, instead of dull earth. No 
one ever looks like that, except young ladies 
and gentlemen in the first ecstasy of engage- 
ment. My dear madam, your occupation, like 
Othello’s, will soon be gone.” 


Mrs. Sterling frowned angrily. Yes, there 
was no mistaking the meaning of those raptur- 
ous faces. ‘‘He has reason to congratulate him- 


self, no doubt,” she thought, bitterly. ‘‘He has 
secured the heiress and her money; but she, 
poor, silly, sentimental child, she will pay a 
life-long penance for this mad folly. He is not 
a good man—he is selfish, and false, and mean 
to the core of his heart. Heaven knows I love 
the child dearly, and would save her if I could; 
but one might as well talk to the wind that 
blows, and hope to change it, as to a romantic 
girl in love.” 

Mrs. Sterling was wise in her generation. 
That night, or rather next morning, in the gray 
and dismal day-dawn, when they reached home, 
Amy came peeping timidly into her room. The 
elder lady sat quietly, disrobing herself for bed, 
very grave, very grim. 

‘Please, may I come in?” the little girl said, 
falteringly. 

Mrs. Sterling looked at her. How fresh, how 
sweet, how innocent, how young she was, in her 
dainty ball-dress, with that timid flush on her 
cheek, that wistful, humid light in the starry 
eyes. Allthe mother’s heart within her went out, 
in infinite compassion, to the orphaned heiress. 

“Yes, my little one, come in, and tell me all 
about it. Ah, my Amy! do you think I am 
quite blind?” 


Amy hid her hot face in the matronly lap. 
“Dear Mrs. Sterling, how good you are! I 
didn’t know how to tell you. Yes,” very falter- 
ingly, “‘I am engaged.” 
“To George Wildair?” 
“Yes, to George. Oh! you don’t know how 
dearly he loves me—you don’t know how bit- 
terly he feels the difference between my wealth 
and his poverty. As if it mattered, you know, 
which of us had the money, so that we have it. 
If he had the throne of the universe, he would 
lay it at my feet. And John—dear old John— 
he will be so pleased, will he not, Mrs. Sterling? 
They were such old, old friends, George and 
he.” 
Mrs. Sterling smiled, then she sighed. 
“TI hope so, dear—poor John! But tell me, 
$my child, do you love this man? Really love 
him, as a woman should love the man she is to 
marry ?” 
Miss Earle gave an hysterical little laugh, 
keeping her flushed face persistently hidden. 
“Of course, I do. Would I accept him else? 
He is so delightfully handsome, you know; and 
he waltzes divinely; and he talks like the hero 
of a novel. What more could any reasonable 
girl desire?” 
Mrs. Sterling sighed heavily. She lifted the 
hidden face and kissed it tenderly. 
“It is almost five o’clock, my pet, and high 
time you were in bed. Go, and may God bless 
you, and make you happy!” 
“You don’t like poor George,” Amy said, 
clinging around her, ‘Ah! how cruel that is, 
Mrs. Sterling, when you don’t know any evil 
about him.” 
“Nor any good, my poor Amy! But I will 
try and like him for your sake. Now go to 
bed, and let me go. J’m not in love, you know, 
Amy, and I really should prefer a comfortable 
sleep to half a dozen handsome young lawyers.” 
Mr. Wildair dutifully called, in the course of 
3 the day, and had a long, delicious, lover-like 
talk with his Amy. And from that time for- 
ward all went on velvet. There was no hard- 
hearted father, or flinty guardian, to lash the 

smooth flow of love’s tide to frenzy—Miss Earle 
was her own mistress. Mrs. Sterling might dis- 
approve, but she had no authority to forbid the 
wooing. 

The engagement was announced, and the 
Fulton street lawyer was envied and hated by 
half the young men in New York. Eclipsed 
belles lifted their drooping heads now; the 
Maryland heiress had retired from the ranks, 

and there was balm in Gilead for their bruised 
‘ hearts once more. 
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June came—July. New York grew insupport- ; memory of Isabel Vance. He had forgotten her 
able, of course, and Miss Earle fluttered away } as completely of late as though she had never 
with the other butterflies to Newport. Mr. Wil-; existed. Now she arose before him as she had 
dair followed faithfully. stood that night, long ago, when she risked a 

The marriage was fixed for October the fifth. ; fortune to meet him, pale, menacing. 

There was to be a magnificent wedding, a gor- ; «* When I prove faise to you, I pray God that 
geous breakfast, and a trip to Europe. The 3 J may die!” 

wedded pair would spend the winter and spring} He had uttered the terrible invocation him- 
abroad, and return with the June roses to their ; self, and solemn and awful came the memory of 
Maryland mansion. that stern “Amen!” which had responded. The 

September passed. October came. On the’ cold drops started out on George Wildair’s 
fourth of the month, the ‘night before the ; brow. 
bridal,” everything was ready. In the heiress’ } “Good God!” he thought, “what a false, 
dressing-room lay spread out, in splendid array, foresworn wretch Iam! I deserve the doom I 





the magnificent wedding-robe, the veil, the; invoked; and if Isabel Vance is still living, 
wreath, the orange-blossoms. In the heiress’ § Isabel Vance is just the woman to stab me to 
drawing-room Mr. Wildair sat, bending de- ; the heart for my perjury.” 

votedly over her, and talking as men do talk} He was near his boarding-house. He had 
on their wedding-eve. Both were radiantly 3 turned the corner of the street, and was search- 
happy and hopeful. No shadow of the awful } ing in his pockets for his latch-key, when the 
doom hovering over them darkened that bliss- } figure of a man started out of the shadow of the 
ful hour. ’ houses, and confronted him. The light of a 

It was late when Mr. Wildair departed. He } lamp shone full on George Wildair’s face. 
lingered lovingly, clasping the little hands, ‘To-morrow is your wedding-day, George 
kissing the sweet, girlish face. 3 Wildair,” said a deep, stern voice, ‘but to- 

“‘Good-night,” he said, ‘for the last time, my 3 morrow’s sun will rise on a widowed bride. 
love, my darling, my bride!” Traitor! Perjurer! take your doom!” 

It was a cloudy, overcast night, the moon; The sharp report of a pistol rang out on the 
pale and watery, the scudding clouds and raw } still midnight air. Policeman 777, strolling 
wind threatening rain. George Wildair walked } leisurely along the next block, sprung his rattle 
briskly away in the direction of his boarding- } and rushed for the spot. 
house. The stages that rattled past him were} Under the gas lamp a man lay extended, stiff 
filled with people from the theatres; he pre- and still, the life-blood pumping out at every 
ferred the brisk walk to the crush and discom- } breath. 
fort of standing in an omnibus. He seemed to} No living creature beside was to be seen along 
walk on air. the whole length of the silent street. 

‘At last!’” he said, drawing a long breath, $ No. 777 lifted up the wounded man. The 
‘at last, wealth, and ease, and luxury, and 3 dulled eyes turned upon the policeman’s face, 
every delight this world has to give, will be} the dying tongue uttered one word, 
mine. At last, after bitter disappointment, “Tsabel!” 
after dismal drudgery, after dull despair; at} Nomore. The head fell back, one last con- 
last, in spite of Dorothy Hardenbrook!” vulsive throe, and George Wildair was a corpse. 

He stopped suddenly; like a flash came the } (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





LINES. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


We leave our girlhood’s land of dreams, 
Its fair shores never more to see; 

Ah, me! how blest in memory seems 
The quiet loathed so bitterly. 


But when the azure gates of rest 

Have once been closed, oh, portals bright! 
Weep how we may, and wildly pray, 

No more they'll open on our sight. 


And on the heart's broad battle-plain, 
What fiery conflicts we must wage, 
And mourn how many precious slain! 


But once the maiden’s dreamy calm; 
Then womanhood’s sad portion waits, 
And woes for which there is no balm. 


Fierce gales of passion toss our barque, But once is childhood’s simple faith ; 
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“PINK AND WHITE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD.” 


On the evening of the 17th of June, 186—,; a roseberry, and expressive without the words 
Miss Laura Cleverton received a new revela-?} of which she was so chary, made her still attrac- 
tion. A tall, dark, wayworn man, with a dusty tive when the fresh tints and textures of early 
traveling-bag in one hand, and a bundle of} youth had departed. 
books in the other, opened the neat, iron gate} She had these, sixteen years before, when she 
that divided the Cleverton grounds from the} became the housekeeper of her elder brother, 
rest of the world, and wound his way up the} and mother to the younger. The Clevertons 
white gravel-walk, and through the blooming } were a handsome family, and Laura possessed 
shrubberies, to the piazza opened upon by long, } all the beauty of the women of her race. But 
French windows, in one of which she stood re-;} for the awful isolation of her position as head 
garding him. of a professor’s household, she might have been 

It must not be supposed that it was an in-} a belle with a large following; as it was, she 
truder who thus invaded the rose-embowered became the secret idol of the students, withheld 
porch—for no one, without proper credentials, ; only by the dread dignity surrounding her from 
would have ventured so boldly to approach the the usual manifestations of their adniiration. 
sacred residence of a college professor, or hoped Enough of this juvenile adoration, however, 
to pass its polished portals. The very spirit of; appeared to weary and disgust her. She saw 
cleanliness, elegance, refinement, reigned over } only the reverse side of the shield—the rough, 
the place, which the wanderer’s dusty foot and } shy boys of whom years and training were to 
battered personality profaned; and Laura, float- } make refined and educated men; she came into 
ing forward in the light-spreading summer dra- } contact only with callow, immature minds, and 
peries, the rubies and the laces of her afternoon } could not follow them out into the world, in 
attire, gave him her cool, fair hand with reveren- } which some set such a shining mark afterward. 
tial welcome, and felt her heart bound as in the For her the fresh, but extravagant and evanes- 
cent enthusiasm of boyhood; for others the 

Yet Miss Cleverton was no romantic school-?} calmer and riper sentiment, the strong, endur- 
girl to worship an ideal hero; and the time was} ing love of the man. Year after year, class 
past, if it had ever been, when she was in dan-} after class, appeared to her the same; save 
ger of emulating one. Her two-and-thirty years, } where some bright spirit, older than his fel- 
she fancied, were a safe protection against folly ; lows, or early wise, precocious from genius or 
but I, who know that folly is of no particular } talent, and with a deeper heart than the rest; 
age, feel certain, rather, that she owed her im-} or the son of a millionaire, who had already 
munity from ali forms of morbid and excessive } found the power of wealth to get what it desired, 
sensibility, to her own delicate, ‘well-bred per- ; strove to gain her love, and win her beauty for 
ceptions and innate refinement of feeling. As} himself. Some of these had been thought bril- 
soon might one have believed that the perfectly- | liant matches—they did not seem so t her; 
formed head did not cover a superior brain, as} sweet and feminine as she was, she became cold 
suspect beneath that simple and lady-like de-} as Diana to a weakness she did not understand. 
meanor any reserves of fanciful sentiment. Professor Augustus Cleverton, nine-and-thirty, 
Her position might well have favored = and unmarried, was the last person to enlighten 

: 
2 
3 


presence of a king among men. 
3 


a development of character, and her personal } or to think of her—he had never attempted to 
appearance would certainly not have militated } comprehended these mysteries himself. He had 
against it. Tall, stately, fajr, with a noble} failed to receive his share of the family beauty; 
figure and face, not yet much worn or thinned } a tall man, thin and spectacied,-dark and dry; 
by time, from her sweet and peaceful temper; } 2 bookworm, working like a bee, who gathered 
her soft, black eyes, and glossy abundance of} continuoasly from ancient tomes vast stores of 
hair, beautiful, fair forehead and temples, and } knowledge, which he dispensed reluctantly to 
beautiful hands; dark eyebrows, and long, silken } the unholy throng who crowded his lecture- 
lashes, that cast their gentle, reflective shadows} rooms. He gave his sister perfect freedom 
on her cheek; a small, sensitive mouth, red as} in every respect; gave her all the money he 
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received; gave himself into her hands to be} unworthy for less reasons. 


His explosion of 


taken care of in domestic matters, and gave no ; the great—no, it could not have been the Dar- 
more, not even a thought, to the question of} winian theory—his triumphant explanation of 


her happiness, the problem of her future. His ; 
younger brother, Robert, two-and-twenty, gay } 


and handsome, a graduate of the present year’s 
class, was like him in this respect, and no other. 
Besides these two beloved brothers, she had no 
society c.vept that of the professors—dull, pro- 
saic, marricd men, most of them, and sadly like 
schoolmasters—their wives and children, and a 
few acquaintances or friends, both near and 
distant, whom, from various circumstances, she 
seldom saw. 

The man who walked into her parlor on this 
summer evening was none of these, though 
about to become one, in becoming the shining 
light, the pride and boast of College. I 
have forgotten in what branch of science the 
new professor had made himself faraous—astro- 
nomy, geology, mathematics, who shall say? 
At any rate, he had, after years of silent labor 
and study, become distinguished, beyond mea- 
sure, by discoveries that attracted the attention 
of the whole scientific world, and caused the 
faculty of to offer him the largest salary 


received by any member of their body, to secure 


his services and reputation for their school. 

Miss Cleverton had not been brought up in 
the atmosphere of learning without imbibing 
something of its spirit—as the clay is perfumed 
by the rose, etc.—her brother, indeed, had im- 
parted to her a little from his own stores of 
knowledge, and found in her an apt and will- 
ing pupil. Educated more severely than most 
women, and almost wholly by masculine minds, 
she naturally followed their bent, acquired their 
tone of thought—their absorbing topic inte- 
rasted her no less; she was her brothers’ con- 
fidant and companion. 

The learned Augustus, himself a deep student 
of the science in which the new professor ex- 
celled, mentioned his name with reverence as 
one whom he delighted to honor, and taught 
his sister to feel due deference for their guest. 
She needed no such prompting—women are 
prone enough to hero-worship and admiration 
of a strong character; and her own superficial 
knowledge of the subject showed her how 
powerful and, masterful was the mind which 
could grapple with and overthrow difficulties, 
that more than she had been trained fo believe 
insurmountable. 

To her enlightened vision the professor ap- 
peared encircled by his scientific laurels with 
such a halo of romance, as in maiden eyes still 


hovers about the head of many a man more} 








the same; his magnificent discovery of some- 
thing by common minds impossible to be under- 
stood, and never before heard of, were to her 
such feats as Coeur de Lion’s knightly deeds 
were to Berengaria, or the exploits of the Viking 
to the woman he won. 

Don’t fancy she thought of such nonsense.in 
connection with him; it would have been in her 
sight both heterodoxy and treason to associate 
any frivolous ideas with his image—and these 
were not in her nature. To her he was a grand 
creature, who had wrested the secrets of the 
globe from the darkness in which they had 
been hidden through all ages; and if a little 
flush reddened her clear cheek as she gave 
him her hand, it was in thinking how her 
fingers touched those which had snatched out 
the heart of a mystery buried since the founda- 
tions of the world, and transmitted the tidings 
of the discovery that should astonish all future 
generations. 

It was curious, in turn, to the professor him- 
self, unaware of the awe with which his fair 
and stately hostess regarded him; and wholly 
unused to the society of women, to find in one 
of these he had been accustomed to consider 
from a distance, dimly, as alien and inconse- 
quent beings, a companion and friend, far more, 
an appreciating fellow-student. of the sciences 
to which he was devoted, as he soon discovered. 
For these learned men can dwell on but one 
subject, their forte and favorite—all else seems 
to them vague, visionary, utterly useless; the 
clothes they wear, the food they eat but minis- 
ter to the lodgment of one grand idea; the uni- 
verse itself is but the tabernacle containing it. 

Such men are usually very wearisome. Laura 
had often found them so—but not this one. Na- 
ture had given him a fine, expressive face, a 
musical voice, and cultivation a fair command 
of language, wherewith to clothe the thoughts 
suggested by his strong intellect. Though not 
diffuse or prodigal of words, he was eloquent 
when aroused and interested, and talked with 
ease most unusual to him, encouraged by her 
gentle reserve, and the soft, sympathetic man- 
ner with which a well-bred woman draws out a 
talented, but diffident man. When the erudite 
Augustus, in search of his friend, broke in upon 
the tete-a-tete of the pair, both were surprised te 
find how time had passed; and the learned pro- 
fessor carried away with him a mental picture 
of the elegant room, and the graceful woman 
who seemed its fit inhabitant, and had enter- 
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tained him so pleasantly by her eloquent list-; A little aloof sat Laura, withdrawn from the 
ening. ‘heat of the wordy war, but not unmindful 
It was arranged that he should, for the pre- } of its progress; her quiet eyes upon her work, 
sent, become an inmate of the family; and Laura }the long eyelashes sweeping her soft cheek, 
was surprised to find with what vivid satisfac- 3 fair, cool, and elegant in her snowy muslin dra- 
tion she received these tidings, which were not ; peries, her dexterous hands never failing at 
less welcome to her silent but observant guest. ; their task, while the mind that guided them 
He was assigned a chamber which, in its taste- ; held the thread of the conversation—and how 
ful neatness, seemed to breathe the spirit of her ;much more? Decidedly there was fascination 
presence, and felt, for the first time in years, ;in that little work-table; a pleasant sense of 
the home-like charm of living under the same } mystery in its pile of contents—the silks, and 
roof with a sweet and cultivated woman, in some } linens, and worsteds, among which she wrought 
degree the object of her care, in a remote sense } with unflagging skill, raising sometimes such 
the recipient of her bounty; for he discovered } calm and thoughtful looks to the beholder, 
that more than’she received she gave. If her Others began to join the little coterie of which 
mind grew by companionship with his, and she } she alone was the serene star. Grave professors 
gathered daily stores of knowledge from his 3 came to argue or to reason, to convict or con- 
books and conversation, the works they read, } fute, to brighten their weary minds by contact 
the topics they discussed together, he felt his 3; with those of their brethren. Solemn young 
own character becoming refined and softened } students came to listen to these words of wisdom, 


in the train of their leader, Robert, to whose 
mercurial temperament no form of excitement 
came amiss. The professional mansion, nomi- 
nally ever open to the collegiate public, had 
never held so many receptions before. 

Mary, popularly called ‘Pink and White,” 
thought it much improved. She was, as she 


deference to her personal elegance, and the 
orderly beauty of her surroundings, he reformed 
and corrected his dress, to bring it nearer her 
high standard, and was secretly rejoiced by the 
effect. 

He had learned long since that the fair hands 
which ministered so deftly to his comfort, per- 
forming wonders of ‘huswife’s lap,’ dedicated } said herself, Laura’s most intimate friend, in 
to his coarser physical needs, had dipped into { spite of the twelve years difference in their 
labors that qualified her to comprehend the more § ages, and many differences beside—a blonde of 
exalted part of his nature. Unused to the }the most delicate type, with hair as fair and 
society of women, this one, really exceptionally ; flaxen, cheeks as peachy and pretty, and eyes 
pure, good, and talented, seemed to him little } as celestial blue as any painted shepherdess. on 
short of a human miracle; he was never weary ; a French fan, complacent in her ruffled bravery. 
of watching her in his quiet manner, and wonder- } Never out of canvas or China, were forehead and. 
ing at her gracious ways, the darkness of her } neck so pearly fair, or lips so rosy-red; she 
eyes, the whiteness of her hands, the soft force } lived in a dream of vanity—a student’s belle, 
of a character which drew out all that was best ; perforce, being a professor's daughter—she 
and finest in the nature of others. So Laura had ; ruled over a host of young adorers, and had 
presently an admirer where she only thought obtained from them the cognomen of. “Pink 
she had found a friend. ; and White.” Certainly, nothing could he prettier 

Professor Augustus, astonished at the intelli- } than her complexion, fresh and softly. tinted. as 
gence his silent sister displayed, when gently } the blossom of a sweet pea, and nothing more 
encouraged by the new influence in the house, } charming than her little person, bedecked with 
did not object to her frequent presence during } all the ribbons, and ruches, and rosettes, the 
the discussion of scientific themes; indeed, he ; flounces, and frizzles, and fringes, that fashion 
often sought it. Her little parlor, formerly ; demanded. 
shunned by him as a receptacle for female; She had a habit of affection for Laura that 
follies, an asylum for feminine idleness, be- {she would have been puzzled to analyze, and 
came gradually the resort of these mighty minds } most unwilling to explain. Instinet, which sup- 
in their hours of leisure; the arena in which { plies the place of reason in the inferior intel- 
mental gladiators, out of harness, flung aside } ligences, taught ‘‘Pink and’ White” that the 
their weapons of war, and contended peacefully ; best background for her childish charms was to 
among her camellias and roses, encircled by } be found in the dark, grave, handsome woman, 
clouds of fragrant smoke, that quite neutralized { whose silence permitted the-silver ripple of her 
the sweeter odors of the flowers. own voice to be distinetly heard; whose pale 
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by her gentle feminine influence. In silent : store them in their hearts; and gayer ones, 
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maturity was in flattering contrast to her own 
fresh and tender bloom, whose very beauty, 


severely classical, and of a purely intellectual { 


cast, placed in stronger relief her pretty little 
grisette ways, and girlish witcheries. Seen near 
still younger contemporaries, (for Pink was 
twenty,) these artless fascinations might pos- 
sibly have seemed needlessly silly, but at the 
side of the staid and dignified Laura, she felt 
herself a child in simplicity. 

Besides, Laura had brothers; and Miss Pink 
was of that class of young ladies who find life 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, and time most use- 
lessly bestowed, that is not devoted to the service 
of the sterner sex—a class whose silks will not 
wind, whose music will not tune, whose pens 
will not write, whose balls will not roll, without 
masculine advice and assistance; who dare not 
go about alone at night, or even in the daytime— 
who cannot sing, or dance, or walk, or speak, 
with the poor encouragement of female society ; 
and droop like flowerets without the air, when 
deprived of the necessary stimulus to their exist- 
ence. To this fair band shall no attention come 
amiss, shall no devotion be ungrateful that dis- 
tinguishes them among their pining sisters; and 
little they reck who bestows it. Admiration is 
welcomed for its own sake, and the nature of 
the admirer is another matter. 

Professor Augustus, dimly conscious of his 
sister’s friend as of his sister’s kitten, passed 
cups of tea to the one, and saucers of milk to 
the other, with faithful obedience, and thought 
no more of either; but even this small courtesy, 
performed in a sedate and ceremonious manner, 


and afforded her infinite gratification. To have 
her chair pulled back, her handkerchief picked 
up, her very bread-and-butter served out to 
her by the grave and reverend seignior whose 
word was law to scores of her juvenile admirers, 


Sora professorial bow, how charming the evening 
‘that set in, when, hopeless of greater excite- 
ments, he sought its shelter at last. Freshly 
to bind her fair hair with ribbons, and train the 
thick, silvery-shining curl that lay upon her 
shoulders; to smooth the white brow; to efface 
all traces of the day’s weariness and vexation, 
was then Mary Pink’s congenial task, and her 
reward, the society of the gallant Robert. Add 
to these the charming novelty of the new pro- 
fessor, with his distinguished reputation, and 
his very handsome gray eyes, and fancy in what 
ratio was increased Miss White’s devotion to, 
and affection for, her friend. 

“She wins them all,” thought Laura, sadly, 
with a little pang of pain, as the eyes were 
lifted innocently to Professor Bruner; the sil- 
very voice rang out a laugh that fell pleasantly 
on his ear. Sweet as a bird’s note, he thought, 
that girlish voice, soft and innocent as a lamb’s, 
that bashful look—Miss Cleverton’s choice of a 
friend did her honor; but his heart remained 
loyal to its first love. He glanced at Laura, sit- 
ting statue-like and still in her place, her face 
looking a little older, a little graver by contrast 
with the bright, blooming one at her side, and 
the thoughts that were leaving their impress 
upon it; and his:heart swelled with pride in 
the better beauty of that sweet woman, whose 
triumphs already he was beginning to identify 
with his own. 

She could not know it—she was only con- 
scious that he was insensibly becoming more 
occupied with the little beauty, who had won so 
many hearts beside in the same innocent way, 








ing helplessness, the same bewitching unre- 
serve; and who would think Professor Bruner’s 
income so very convenient a thing, and care so 
little for the noble heart and mind he evidently 
possessed? And here Laura’s meditations ended 


was matter of much complacency. The studious in a little sigh, with which all her sensitive 


Augustus, wrapped in dreams, who dimly saw } pride awoke, and faintly blushing, she became 
a human face opposite him, and regarded it ab- { aware how much her thoughts had lately been 


had its value in the eyes of the little beauty, : with the same sweet flatteries, the same beguil- 
| 


sently with a fixed, unearthly gaze, little knew 
what hopes he raised in the heart that beat be- 
neath that porcelain exterior. Pinky-White, 
eldest of twelve children, dressed and main- 
tained, at great expense, from the salary of a 
poor professor, well knew what a handsome 
sum the third share of the Cleverton estate 
must be. 

Pleasanter still the flirtation with dashing 
Robert—too seldom at home, but so delightful 
when found there. When one had spent a dreary 
day of rain and ennui at Laura’s little work- 
stand, with only a glimpse of passing students, 


‘ filled; how greatly her life had been altered by 


; the coming of her new friend, whom she felt a 


jealous dread of seeing captivated by the charms 
which, with perfect indifference, she had beheld 
} displayed for both her brothers. Ashamed of 
}such an unworthy feeling, she did her best to 
banish it. It was for her to remember that the 
professor’s kind attentions, pleasant as they had 
been, were bestowed on his friend’s sister, and 
his own temporary hostess; that the mere com- 
munity of thought and feeling, which had of 
late established such a friendliness between 
them, was of small value, in a man’s eyes, com- 
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pared with the blooming loveliness of ‘Pink ; 


and White’s” little face; that Troy was lost for 
Helen, and the world for Cleopatra; and heaven 
itself had been forfeited for less, while freshness 
and color lasted to sway the hearts of men. 
Mentally she relinquished her friend from his 
first look into Mary White’s blue eyes, and bade 
farewell to the happy home she had of late been 
too thoughtlessly spending, as she saw him watch 
the flickering blush dawn and die on the porce- 
lain cheek of the beauty. 

Her face grew so sad as she inwardly re- 
viewed these things, that Professor Bruner’s 
attention was momentarily directed from his fair 
neighbor. She looked like a statue of Resigna- 
tion, he thought, so melancholy a sweetness lin- 
gered on her lips, so soft a shadow slept in her 
dark eyes. He longed to pierce the mystery of 
that pensive quietness, from which of late she 
had seemed almost to emerge, but which he 
now saw restored once more; but his wander- 
ing fancies were instantly recalled by the help- 
less Pink, who claimed some trifling service at 
his hands, and the veil of Laura’s reserve fell 
between them, not to be lifted again. 

Insensibly he became absorbed by the new 
influence, one of which, heretofore, he had had 
no experience. Womanly intelligence and com- 
panionship were rare enough to him, and irre- 
sistibly attractive; but “Pink and White,” as 
Laura bitterly thought, had proved far more 
_ seductive, and won her friend away. For even 

in the secret depths of her pure and modest 
heart she had given him no other name, nor 
knew how to define the dull pain that seized 
upon her now; that made her days more lonely, 
her nights more wakeful, that filled her mind 
with sad unrest, and took from it the quiet con- 
tent and pleasure it had been used to feel in his 
presence. 

He still visited the little parlor, but Pink 
was always there—Pink, with her blossom-like 
cheeks blushing welcome, her fair forehead 
bent over her never-finished work; Pink, who 
had a word and a smile, a sweet laugh, a gay 
greeting, a modest glance, an arch dimple, ali 
ready at one and the same time, and who fell 
upon and overwhelmed him with this battery 
of charms; while Laura’s heart was beating so 
quickly that it stopped her breath, and silenced 
the few sentences she could have uttered. A 
strange ringing would be in her ears, a blind- 
ness in her eyes; and when at last she had ob- 
tained control over these wayward sensations, 
and sat cold and collected, as was her wont, he 
had gone over to the side of “Pink and White,” 
and she was forgotten. 


In those days the books lay idle that they 
> had begun to read together—dust gathered on 
the covers, even in her neat room, for she had 
} no heart to touch them. Her birds drooped for 
; want of care and tendance; dead leaves thick- 
ened on her flowers; her vines flourished wildly 
without proper training; the beautiful order of 
her house was a little disturbed; and her work- 
basket was sometimes piled with tasks undone— 
for the current of her gentle life had been stir- 
red only to be embittered; the old light, plea- 
sant duties seemed hard and dull; life lonely 
and useless; the universe pale and dead—the 
Troubler had crept into her peaceful breast, 
and its repose was broken. 

Only for a little while; for Laura was a 
Christian, and she took her troubles where her 
‘heart had gone long before—to the foot of the 
cross. When she began to understand her sor- 
row, it did not grow lighter; but faith and pa- 
tience ‘made it easier to bear. On her knees 
she confessed her sin in the pride of intellect; 
how she had thought herself above all womanly 
weakness, and so had been conquered by it 
more easily—and here was wrong, and most 
unjust, for no one could have been more ex- 
quisitely womanly than she. She prayed for 
strength to bear all her burdens, and hope to 
live beyond them; and “Pinky White,” who had 
rather wondered how her friend would endure 
her monopoly of Professor Bruner, wondered 
still more at the placid gentleness of Laura’s 
submission, and believed she had even under- 
rated the elder’s simplicity of heart. 

Daily her trial continued, growing scarcely 
less; daily she saw her room and time occupied 
by those who heeded her not; daily Professor 
Bruner, from habit, it seemed, sought the cor- 
‘ner sacred to her little work-stand, and was 
there received by the fair and rosy Pink, curled 
up on a sofa, or sunk upon an ottoman, like the 
white kitten she affected to pet, beautiful with 
blushes, and rustling with ribbons, and ruffles of 
lace, and lockets, and chains, and velvet neck- 
laces, and silken bows, and sashes, and flowers, 
and crimped hair—a breathing picture, a tableau 
vivant, the whole language and expression of 
whose face, figure was, that it lived and breathed 
alone for him. 

On this strange group of three would enter 
Robert, whose attentions had been greatly 
stimulated by the professor’s apparent devo- 
tion; but still the pretty Pink had artlessness 
and charms enough for both. And slowly wan- 
dered in the staid Augustus, seeking for his 
friend, and full of some weighty theory, which, 
in the absence of that friend’s consideration, he 
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propounded to poor Laura. Sad days these, i that he was hearing and comprehending that 
and slow in passing—she thought, sometimes, } they had never been so near to each other. 
that they would never end. Something rushed between them, in the soft, 
Suddenly a calamity fell upon her, so much } half light—it was Pinky-White, ever artless, 
greater—being utterly unexpected—than these, } ever helpless, wanting something done for her, 
that the time gone before seemed happy by con-} as usual. In a tremor of terrors, a maze of 
trast. The professor suddenly announced his; blushes, amid fluttering flounces, and fringes, 
departure, presuming to trespass no longer on } and ringlets, she contrived to murmur that her 
the kindness of his friend; he had engaged } dress was wrong—dearest Laura must arrange 
apartments of a widow lady in the village, that ; it. Nothing was to be done that need take them 
would bring him nearer the scene of his labors, } away from the professor—he was wanted, rather, 
and enable him to spend all his spare time, 3 to decide the effect, since there was no glass— 
where it should be spent, in the college library. } the bows of rosy ribbon were, strangely enough, 
She fancied that he said this remorsefully, or } unloosened from the white shoulders, and must 
regretfully, with a wistful side-glance at her- ; be tied again—and the blushing, the smiling, 
self. Well, she knew what he would miss in} the dimpling went on into the grave professor’s 
the change—the blooming face of ‘Pink and} eyes, while Laura’s fingers patiently adorned 
White” lifted to greet his entrance; too wll her rival for the conquest of his heart. 
she recollected that, with her own secluded When all was finished with the best of her ° 


habits, it would, probably, be long before she} taste and skill, pretty Pink must stand te be 
saw him again. inspected by his experienced eyes—a charming 

Dizzy and sick with this consciousness, } figure, a loving blossom. The professor’s whole 
overwhelmed with shame at the consciousness} attention seemed gained at last; he contem- 
itself, she hardly knew that a party was wet plated her gravely; turning from Laura, he bent 
organized by Robert and Pink—for she no} a fixed and earnest gaze on the blushing beauty 
longer had control of her own house—to cele-} before him. ‘It is coming,” she thought, and 


brate his last evening with them. Dutifully } recalled the income he was said to receive, now 
she assented to all they required; obediently } to be offered for her acceptance; and ‘‘it is 
she went about the necessary preparations, and 3 over,” thought Laura, as, suppressing a sigh, 
received her guests like one ina dream. She} she turned back to the piano 
performed all her duties as hostess in the same ‘Comforter, friend, consoler!’’ This was what 
spirit; she would not think of the morrow—of} she called the grand master whose music she 
the desolate house, and her desolate life, un-} played; his strains, so sweet, so sad, so solemn, 
brightened by even the painful pleasure of his} pierced her very heart, yet strangely relieved 
presence. When music was called for, she went; it. The little parlor was nearly empty, only a 
to the harp, to the piano, trying to forget the} dim lamp burned there; the company had re- 
picture her eyes had last seen, and still beheld, } treated from the heat and light within, to the 
of ‘Pink and White” on an ottoman, in floating } cool veranda, to enjoy the music. She fancied 
French muslin and rose ribbons, trying to tune } herself alone; “‘Pink and White” had disap- 
a guitar with her tender fingers, and requiring } peared—the professor, of course, had followed 
the professor’s assistance in the same. Nowon-} her. This last dessertion dissolved her heart 
der Laura had to turn her own pages. in tears, she saw them plashing on the keys of 
She sang, as she always sang, the sweetest, } the piano-forte. Such weakness would not do; 
saddest music, in a soft, vibrating voice that} she stretched out her hand to turn the music 
reached the hearts of all in the detlinwiiins | herself; it was caught, and kissed, and im- 
played like an angel taught by Beethoven; but } prisoned—awkwardly enough, but she never 
something seemed to dim her sight; she could } thought of that—in another hand, while some 
not see the strains she rendered; she could not} one held before her a flower of brilliant pink 
find the notes upon the key-board, or upon the} and white—the very rose and pearl of her 
paper—sad breaks interrupted the harmony. } friend’s complexion, but valueless, scentless, 
Some one came to her assistance, and turned } offensive to the taste and touch. 
the leaves with clumsy fingers, that trembled— “Laura,” he said, ‘was it this that separated 
it was the professor, who had seldom volunteered } us?”” And Laura, trembling; blushing, fully 
such acts of gallantry. She felt strangely cheered } enlightened in an instant, perfectly happy, for 
and comforted; she played as she had never} the first time in her life, bent her head in a 
done before; he stood silently attentive to the} passion of weeping, that relieved her heart, and 
business on which he had come, but she felt } then was comforted forever. 
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Near Asupurton stood in the stern of the; heart without further ceremony. Some men 
yacht Firefly, watching the long line of spray ; may be able to do this—Neale Ashburton was 
left behind, ‘‘white as carded wool.” Some->} not. He had a consciousness, too, that Beatrice 
thing else; a sea crested with purple and gold, } Aad loyed him. 
that. met and mingled in vivid tints, reflecting} She had admired him wonderfully. Is there 
the fires of a royal sunset circling down there » some subtile affinity between opposites? 
in the west; the luminous vault of heaven,; I think most people misjudged Ashburton 
touched with the splendor of amethyst, clear} on first acquaintance. He was barely average 
and fine, hardly answering the response of those } height, and put together too handsomely for a 
magnetic rays, but keeping to itself a soft purity } man, the smoothness and roundness of his limbs 
of hue, a tender light, that would linger after } and body giving him aslender appearance, But 
this passion of glory had faded. } he was firm and compact; and if his arm had 

He thought of the land left behind, of the } the beauty of a woman’s, it was not lacking in 
glory pulsating in the air, as if the great heart} a man’s strength. He was extremely fair in 
of nature was all athrob—warmth, tone, vivid- } complexion, and only long continued exposure 
ness. Then he turned his eyes toward the east. to weather could make him betray any traces 
Long reaches of quiet sea, kissed at the farthest } of tan or sun-burn. His hair was light, fine, 
verge by a quiet heaven—soft. glows instead of } and wavy; the kind of hair that in certain lights 
fierce flames. How curiously sometimes one’s } seems drenched with liquid amber. His beard 
life and one’s surroundings meet at two ex- was fine and inclined to curl at the sides, but 
tremes! ; worn long and pointed under the chin, giving 

Some whim had induced him to accept this in-} him a cavalier appearance; that was a trifle 
vitation, A pleasure party, cruizing around for } darker than the hair, but held the same glowing 
a week; husbands, wives, cousins, and friends, } tint. His eyes were naturally soft—blue, every- 
the number of either sex about equally balanced. } body called them; but they were no more blue 
He had been on several ‘‘tours,’’ camped out, } than his hair and beard were auburn. His nose 
and all that sort of thing—but this won him by } was straight, with thin nostrils, that quivered 
the variety it promised; and then they were all} with emotion or excitement. Most of, these 
old acquaintances. attributes are found with a yielding and impres- 

He recognized two faces as he came on board, 3 sible temperament—and he had neither. 
and started at the sight—Mrs. Gage and Miss} I am not sure but the most correct critique 
Durant. These names had not been mentioned ever passed upon him was by his friend Stroud, 
to him. He did not accuse any one of design, ; the artist, after he had been posing for a sketch 
for no owe knew of his episode with these two} of Endymion. 
women. They were strangers to each other, or, “Ashburton,” said he, ‘is exactly like a 
at least, had just been introduced. Both were} thorough-bred horse, trained by a wise and 
evidently surprised at seeing him. steady hand. He has a handsome body, and a 

Beatrice Gage, a widow of two years’ stand- spirit of fire, but his soul is master.” 
ing, clinging to a trifle of half-mourning be-} And somehow, young as he was, he had mas- 
cause it was becoming; a tall, regal-looxing ; tered Beatrice in one respect, he had made her 
woman, with glossy black hair, and those curi-} love him. But she was only two years younger 
ous, wide, alnond-shaped eyes, suggestive of ; than he, had been luxuriously reared, and knew 
Oriental warmth and slumberous fire. Seven } if she wanted wealth she must marry for it. She 
years ago he hud made love to her in a desper- } had passed the stage of girlhood, where love 
ate fashion, he being young and poor, and she } outweighs everything, and not yet reached the 
being young aud poor. Unknown to him, he} point of womanly experience where hunger of 
had a powerful rival in a wealthy suitor, who the soul is so hard to bear. 
carried off the prize. Like most men of twenty-; When she married Mr. Gage, who was many 
three, he pronounced her heartless and merce- } years her senior, she said, half regretfully, 
nary, and attempted to thrust her out of his! ‘Poor Neale! We might have been 1 ala 
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But she certainly had not made herself miser- 
able. And now, at twenty-eight, she was free, 
handsome; she had taken good care of her 
beauty, and not at all aged; looking really 
younger, she flattered herself, than half of the 
girls after they had been through two or three 
seasons; and this was her first meeting with 
Neale Ashburton since those old days. 

She blushed through the fine, clear bronze 
skin. It reminded you of the lusciousness of 
ripening grapes. And then she drew off her 
mauve-colored glove, and gave him her warm 
hand with a throbbing pulse in every finger. 

Perhaps, if he had met her elsewhere, and 
alone, it might have been different. After all, 
the great events of life depend on such little 
things. One’s thoughts sway a hair’s-breadth, 
and the decision of a lifetime is reached. 

A girl of eighteen or nineteen hearing the— 
“Oh, Mr. Ashburton!” turned. Neale bowed to 
her, and flushed with the first impulse. He 
would never outgrow this boyish trick of blush- 
ing, and it always made him look younger. 

Miss Durant turned away haughtily. Some 
women have proud moments, others are born 
proud, and wrap themselves in it »s in a gar- 
ment. They are never humble but once in their 
lives—when love has conquered them; and in 
love, they are never proud again. After you 
have gained one decisive victory over them 
your work is done; but being patient as well as 
strong, they are stubborn adversaries. Such a 
one was Miss Durant. She did not turn away 
because Mr. Ashburton appeared glad to meet 
this handsome woman—she had no petty spite 
or jealousy that ached to be made manifest. It 
was simply because, in their encounter of last 
winter, he had failed to carry even one outpost, 
and yet—touched her heart. Of this he was 
profoundly ignorant, and she meant he should 
remain so. 

It was five when they weighed anchor and 
drifted out to sea. Down through the Narrows, 
the city fading from their sight, and Long 
Island, all the world they could see at length. 
Everybody was busy arranging their stores in 
convenient order, and speculating on the pro- 
babilities of sea-sickness, or lingering over the 
supportable, comparing anticipatory notes. Two 
or three gentlemen paced the deck, solacing 
themselves with fragrant Havanas. 

Except Ashburton. He had watched the sun- 
set without exactly thinking of it—the two 
women occupied his mind. How strange that 
he should meet them here; stranger still that 
he should have loved ‘both, and been rejected 
by both! He did not say this with any little 











cynical curl of the lip; his nature was too broad 
and generous for cynicism; but he lived it al) 
over there in the softly-falling purple light. 

He had made himself a trifle melo-dramatic 
over Beatrice. Lost his appetite, taken rather 
cloudy views of the world, and looked over the 
gloomy, fateful river to the shores beyond, 
where heroes met and recognized each other. 
He was not a poet, though strongly poetic; he 
was not an artist, though possessing an artistic 
temperament; and, spite of his hair and com- 
plexion, not weak. f 

“I suppose I shall get over it, mother;” for 

how, or later, Mrs. Ashburton 
learned everything that troubled Neale without 
asking a question. ‘A man would be a fool to 
make himself forever miserable in such a case. 
But I shall never love again.” 

Mrs. Ashburton looked up into his eyes. She 
was a small, fair woman, and he inherited much 
from her, There was between them a most per- 
fect confidence. 

“You don’t believe it?” and somehow he 
smiled in spite of himself. ‘But you will believe 
it, as the years go on, and I keep only to you.” 

She was too wise a woman to contradict him. 
And as the years went on, he did “keep only 
to her’’—years of delight they were; he slowly 
working his way up and winning every one’s 
confidence until now, at thirty, he held a high 
and responsible position in one of the large 
shipping firms in New York. But she had gone 
over the river, not to be with heroes, but with 
angels; and then Neale felt himself utterly 
adrift. 

He took a trip to Central America on busi- 
ness; came home and settled himself in a quiet 
block on Clinton Place; three or four of his 
friends had rooms there. 

One morning, at breakfast, he sat next to 
Cecil Durant. Claude ‘Gautier, diterateur, his 
next neighbor, had gone off as a traveling cor- 
respondent, and Miss Durant, on a visit to the 
city, happened to fall into the vacant niche. 

She was about eighteen, an orphan, with a 
fortune of one thousand dollars in money; but a 
larger fortune in brain and will. Mr. Ashbur- 
ton ran her over briefly, deciding that she was 
cold, statuesque, self-centered—and all those 
adjectives men usually apply to women who 
have the courage to dare the world. He had 
heard a little about her from Mrs. Mount, his 
landlady, whose connection she was; and though 
he was not easily prejudiced, this little had 
rather interfered with his favorable verdict. 
He had been asked to obtain the particulars of 
the School of Design for Women. 
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*Miss Durant has a little money,” Mrs. He was always graceful; but he left the break- 
Mount said, “‘and she is desirous of making it Prema with his most elegant bow, and in 
go as far as possible. She has a decided taste } pausing to answer Mrs. Mount, modulated his 
for art, and as it is made partially remunera- ; voice to perfect rythm. And with a last glance 
tive for the pupils at Cooper Institute, I recom- ; at her face, he went out in the crisp Oetober 
mended the place to her; but I must say that I ; air, rejoicing in every fibre of his being. 
think her rather foolish. She could marry} One of his duties came to him that afternoon, 
splendidly—I wouldn’t tell this to every one. ; at least, he made it a duty. A young clerk, who 
The gentleman is considerably older than she, g had been silent and dispirited for several days, 
but loves her, and would think nothing too good } entered his office with some accounts. # Ashbur- 
for her. She has her head full of wonderful i ton remarked the deathly pallor of his face and 
ideas about women—and such girls always make } the hollow voice. His eyes wandered around 
failures. However, when she wrote to me, I ccc as if afraid of meeting his superior’s. 
couldn’t do any less than invite her to come ‘‘What is the trouble, Robert?” 
and try for herself, although I think she has} Men and women both gave confidences na- 
made a great mistake.” turally to Neale Ashburton. Ten minutes ago, 
Ashburton thought so when he saw her. She} Robert Hay had been meditating suicide, for 
was not exactly what one would call handsome; ; imminent disgrace seemed the only alternative. 
medium height, and rather slender, fair, but “I shall not be here to-morrow, Mr. Ashbur- 
not blushing and susceptible. Her eyes were } ton.” 
brown and steady, her features, though fine, “T think you had better tell me the difficulty.” 
were strongly pronounced. Her hair was One of the tones so hard to resist. And now 
brushed smoothly above the broad brow, and } the eyes were blue and soft as a girl’s. 
wound in a coil of heavy braids at the back; “Oh, Mr. Ashburton!” and the poor boy hid 
and that, too, was of a peculiar brown, soft in } his face. 
hue and texture, but not glossy. He thought By degrees the story came out. He had been 
she abounded too much in neutral tints, for, ’ gambling, and had appropriated some funds that 
with his temperament, he was nervously sensi- {came in his way. To-morrow the truth must 
tive to coloring. be known; the remorse was too genuiné to be 
They fell into an odd, desultory conversa~ ; doubted for a moment. 
tion, as people sometimes do who have not the “Robert,” Mr. Ashburton said, presently, in 
slightest interest in each other. She looked at } a low tone, “I think I will save you. The only 
his light, wavy hair, his forchead, and dainty { way in which you can pay me is to prove your- 
nose; even his shapely hands came in for a re- $self worth saving. I will refund the money; 
view. and [ think you had better change your board- 
«(A weak, effeminate man,” she decided; ‘a ing-place. I know of a quiet family who will 
man who thinks of personal adornment, of fine } take you; and I shall trust you never to do any- 
handkerchiefs, and expensive perfumes.” And i thing that will bring my recommendation into 
ther that haughty look swept over her fuce like { discredit.” 
a flash of flame over a field of snow. Robert Hay was speechless from gratitude. 
That stung him. She might have talked in $ All the folly was confessed; and for promise of 
her most energetic fashion—and she was a good ; amendment, he said, 
talker when roused; she might have scolded; ‘‘Mr. Ashburton, you shall never be sorry 
him for these little fopperies, and he would } that you trusted me.” 
have bestowed upon her his sweet, incredulous Years afterward Cecil Durant heard this story, 
smile. But to be condemned unheard! but she did not then need to be convinced of 
He set his lips firmly together; then his eyes i Neale Ashburton’s usefulness. Robert Hay kept 
were black. He would convince her that one ; his word. 
could be a man and a gentleman. Cast-iron} The evening was rainy, and Ashburton in- 
heroes were all very well in their way ; if Provi- } vited himself into Mrs. Mount’s sitting-room, 
denee had made him Cromwell, Wellington, j where he was always a welcome visitor. Miss 
Washington, or even the emperor of France; } Durant was occupied with a volume of Goethe. 
but he was Neale Ashburton, and had to per- «Had she been out that day?” he asked, pre- 
form just Neale Ashburton’s duties, no other } sently. 
man’s. God, perhaps, who was wiser than orn | “Yes, to Cooper Institute. She and Mrs. 
modern Carlyle-Emerson women, had given him ; Mount.” 
just the requisite qualities. * Then Mrs. Mount was called away. In a 
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willful mood Mr. Ashburton resolved to comin # of his nature. He was not thinking of falling 
her talk. Society women were delighted when } in love; he wanted some one tenderer, more 
he honored them in that fashion. ; yielding and gracious when he made his life’s 
She looked down upon him a little disdain- 3 election. 
fully; his French boots and scented handker- And yet he contracied the habit of calling 
chief annoyed her. Only a weak and narrow } upon her, and taking a friendly interest in her. 
mind could be interested in such trifles. She} She would not allow herself to be won by his 
repeated briefly the few plans she had formed, } kindness or his admiration. “It is what he gives 
and thanked him for the trouble he had taken. “ito every woman,” she thought; eae of his 
She did got look upon life as child’s play, by } stamp always consider it necessary.” 
any means. But one evening, toward spring this was, he 
Then she would have subsided into silence, } walked home with her from Mrs. Mount’s. 
but Mr. Ashburton was not disposed to allow it. } They had been discussing moral courage, and 
Why shouldn’t he be entertained this rainy} she had espoused her side of the argument. 
evening, and if she could not entertain him, her} warmly. When they entered the lighted room 
qualifications in that line must be considerably her face was in a glow, her eyes luminous, and 





‘ below par. In his winsome way he compelled} holding in them a light he had never seen be- 
her to talk; but, in order to assert her inde-} fore. There flashed over him a consciousness 
pendence, she would talk in her own style. } that the acquaintance had gone too far for mere 
There certainly was ‘“‘no nonsense about her.” $ friendship. There was something wonderfully 
She wag not bold or defiant, but as little was} fascinating about her, after all. And with some 
she timid or yielding. men a desire for conquest is the first of love. 

In a fortnight she had her plans matured. } It was so with him. 
She had obtained hoard with some friends on “You don’t do us justice, Miss Durant,” he 
Tenth street, and was going to leave Mrs. ; said, continuing the conversation. ‘Remember 





Mount’s. 2 that a good deal is due to temperament and asso- 
‘I don’t see why you go,” he said, j RE ciation, as well as education. Now I might be 
“The place will be dull without you.” } just as earnest as some of your reformers, but 


She looked at him steadily out of her brown; I shouldn’t preach work continually. I don't 
eyes, which told him she was not to be snared like it extravagantly myself, and will not insist 
by any petty compliments. that others shall take it for their highest good. 

“I will tell you why.” Her voice was always; We are always referred to the ant, but mere 
low, and her manners lady-like. ‘* Mrs. Mountis physical labor without a soul to direct it, is poor 
very kind; but I have no especial claim upon ; stuff, unless you make eating and drinking the 
her. I could not remunerate her as I oo whole of man’s life. It isn’t the whole of mine,” 





wish, and I will not be under obligations to any } and he shrugged his shoulders with a dainty 
one, if I can help it. I have no parents or} gesture. 
brothers to assist me, therefore I must depend: ‘You are inconsequent, Mr. Ashburton. I 
entirely upon myself, and it is necessary that I ; was talking of work with a purpose; and in that 
should economize. And there you have the whole } case you must put your soul into it. Fashion- 
truth, Mr. Ashburton. I am not ashamed of it.” } able indifference will not do for that.” 

Her clear cheek never flushed with the faintest 3 “Souls speak in different language, you re- 

color, only it seemed as if her lips grew redder. } member. Did you ever notice the current in a 
He thought of a woman who had sold her ert river? It’s so much stronger in the depths of 
and beauty for gold, and this one who dared } the channel, and more quiet, too.” 
live up to the truths she believed; nay, more, “I don’t mean that noise is any criterion of 
who was willing to work for her high faith; who} strength. You are resolved not to understand 
had refused” station, luxury, and love, rather} me, Mr. Ashburton.” 
than put a stain upon her woman’s honor, when “Yes, I think I do understand you better than 
no one beside God would know it. He was} youknow. You have been telling me some truths, 
moved powerfully, and paid her an unconscious } and routing my ease and indolence; and now let 
tribute of admiration. me take my turn. You make life too bald and 








street. She did not receive him very raptur-} delight, the pleasure that should surround it. 
ously, to be sure—but he was not looking for } You think days and hours spent in mere enjoy- 
that. Her sturdy truth hed a freshness and } ment a waste, a failure. You will end by making 
strength in it that roused all the deeper chords } yourself hard and cold.” 


Somehow he found his way over to Tenth bare, Miss Durant; you strip it of the grace and 
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Her lip curled a little. He had a glowing} face, “I think time will prove you mistaken. 
vision of this woman subdued by love. } And when the knowledge comes, I know you 

“I shall try to make myself true and earnest} will not be afraid to confess it. One word will 
as far as I can.” bring me back.” 

He came a step nearer. They had both been} And then they said ‘good-night” to each other. 
standing, so he took her hand. The one word had never been spoken. He 

‘Miss Durant,” he began, ‘‘you said awhile} waited and hoped, and then shut his heart over 
ago, men of my temperament seldom met issues } another little grave. Not even Mrs. Mount 
boldly, but were given to temporizing. In small } imagined it. 


matters they may, but in important ones, never. But, lingering in the twilight alone, he lived 
And I shall look a great fact in the face and de- } over both of these episodes, as if he was really 
clare it. I love you!” adrift in the great sea of man’s life. He hada 


She made a little gesture with her hand, and } presentiment that fate meant to finish the game. 
looked at him incredulously. And then, as he } Beatrice Gage would never have so smiled if 
remained silent, she said, she had wished the past forgotten. And Miss 

“Mr. Ashburton, you have not considered } Durant ? 
this point at all. You have obeyed a sudden } The moon came up in the sky soft and fair. 
impulse, not any settled principle. We are too} The whole company were on deck, now, laugh- 
unlike to be brought into any intimate relation- } ing and chatting. Mrs. Gage, by the side of 
ship; and I utterly refuse to be trifled with for Mr. Ashburton, renewing the old acquaintance 
any man’s pleasure. That is just what an en-} in a most charming manner. Miss Durant sat 
gagement would amount to. We should find 3 quite apart, with her friend, Mrs. Alden. When 
how totally unsuited we were; and we may as; Mr. Alden had proposed this trip for the benefit 
well take the consciousness now, without any } of his wife’s health, she said, 








of that folly.” § “I should like it if we can persuade Cecil 
‘¢Have you no more faith in me than that?” 3 Durant to go. She has such cool, steady nerves, 
he asked, strangely roused. ’ that I never feel afraid with her; and if I should 
“T think you are mistaken in your own re- } be sick, no one else would be so tender and 
gard.” $ patient with me.” 
“It became a truth to me five minutes ago;} Because Mrs. Alden was her dearest friend, 


and you can make it the faith of two lives, if} she had come. 
you will, You say we are unlike—do we not} Neale Ashburton sat just in range of her 
both need each other’s influence? I, for one, 3 eyes; and while she talked to Mrs. Alden, she 
am willing to be taught. Until to-night I have } watched him unwittingly. How could she but 
been your friend; but, henceforward, I must be ; recall the last conversation of any moment that 
more, or less.”’ she had held with him. Was there anything to 

She would have said he was a man to woo} regret? If she had said one word then, or any 
with kisses, caresses, and tenderest persuasion ; } time since—perhaps even a glance might have 
and because he proved so unlike her precon-; answered. Well, he had not suffered. His face 
ceived notions of him, she could not believe in; was bright and nonchalant as ever. More win- 
him at all. Men of his stamp had a trick of} some, just now, with that handsome woman 
fancying themselves in love. bending over hin. What was she telling him? 

‘“‘I shall be sorry to lose my friend.” It was} Not that Cecil cares; such faces were attentive 
the only concession she would make. And yet, } to every new comer; such lips always smiled; 
as she said it, her voice faltered a little. His} and such eyes were invariably tender. But life 
heart beat the quicker at that, but he was as} demanded sterner stuff than mere emiles and 
proud as she. tenderness. 

“If you need time for your decision ‘There never was a party without some mar- 

“No, Mr. Ashburton; I think you have been} gin for flirtation,” Mrs. Alden said, presently, 
hasty, and that in cooler moments you will see} remarking the direction of Cecil’s eyes. ‘But 
the impossibility of such a thing. You will} there’s a very small amount of material here. 
thank me, then, for saving you.” You and Mrs. Gage are the only unmarried 

“If I cannot save myself, let me be wrecked!” ladies. And how odd that both of you should 
he exclaimed, vehemently. “But you set me} be acquainted with Mr. Ashburton. He is cousin 
adrift.” to the Clydes.” 

‘No true man could be set adrift by the truth.” “«T met him at Mrs. Mount’s last fall,” Cecil 
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‘*Miss Durant,’ and he looked into her calm ; said, carelessly, in explanation. 
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«*Mrs. Gage and Mrs. Dormer are sisters-in- 
law. She is quite wealthy, I believe; though 
her husband was much older than she. How 
very beautiful she is, and young enough now 
to marry for love.” 

Cecil’s heart gave a great gasp, as if suddenly 
wrenched. 

The Dormers and the Clydes were the princi- 
pal managers of the party; so it was not singular 
the two had been included. Mrs. Gage had not 
thought much of it at first, until she had heard 
Mr. Ashburton’s name mentioned. She had 
rarely been in the city to stay since her mar- 
riage, and had lost all trace of Neale Ashburton 
until now. 

Sitting beside him there with the wide, blue 
heaven above, and the rythmic waves plashing 
softly around, a thought of the old affection 
stirred her heart. 

«If I can win him,” she dreamed, under her 
throbbing pulses; ‘for he did love me once. No 
new love has come to uproot that!” 

Cecil Durant saw the same boundless sky, and 
heard the murmurous billows, but no eyes 
glanced into hers. It brought a strange sen- 
sation, this floating on, and on; a dusky ridge 
of land hovering in the distance on one side, on 
the other the moon and stars, like an unknown 
future. And what was her future to be? Until 
Mr. Ashburton had spoken of his love, there 
had never been any doubt of that future in her 
mind. A season of labor; a little appreciation, 
perhaps, and well, yes, home and affection, 
had made a far-off boundary line. A man who 
was proud of her strength and courage; who 
honored her for her love of truth, her disdain 
of shams and petty weaknesses; whose broad 





and enjoying the views, and what Mr. Dormer 
called a Christian dinner. They were all in 
excellent spirits, but Mrs. Gage made herself 
most charming. She had a purpose in this; 
and she was following out her plan when she 
managed it so that Mr. Ashburton walked back 
with that quiet Miss Durant. None better than 
Mrs. Gage knew the value of contrasts. 

They fell behind the rest. Mr. Ashburton 
began with a commonplace. 

‘* How odd that we should renew our acquaint- 
ance just here, Miss Durant?” and as she did 
not reply, he appended, “‘ where necessity keeps 
us polite to one another.” 

“There is no reason to be otherwise,” she 
me coldly. 
$ We were not quite so courteous last winter. 
} Has the task of setting everybody right become 
too formidable?” 

“You are unjust, Mr. Ashburton. I never 
undertook that.” 

‘I wish it had been simply to set me right. 
And, Miss Durant oi 

She would not look up, and I fear he gently 
anathematized the broad-brimmed sea-side she 
wore. 

“T want to tell you a story,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. ‘May I?” 

“If you choose.” 

He ground his heel down into the sand, and 
then he smiled at his own fierceness. 

“I wonder if you think Mrs. Gage handsome 
and fascinating %” 

“Is that your story?” 

‘No. Years ago, when I was a youngster of 
two-or-three-and-twenty, ardent, susceptible, 
and all that, I fell headlong in love with her— 














mind and clear brain did not conjure up a rival } Beatrice Montrose she was then. We were both 
in every woman who dared to think of some- } poor—it was just before I came tothe city. She 


thing beside her beauty and her outward adorn- 


! 


was sensible, and refused to marry me. I had 


ment. This generous and lofty soul would re- one dear friend in those days who comforted 
cognize the ring of the pure steel in hers, and }me—my mother. I think I learned from her 


respond at once. 


what a woman might be. Well, that has all 


Were there any such men? Had she ever gone by. Yesterday you witnessed our first 
met any one whom she could thus delight to ;meeting. Do you believe that love never dies, 


honor? She remembered what Ashburton had 
said about being adrift—to-night she felt weak 


and adrift herself; as if she had left the great } 
truths that anchor the soul back there in the } 


| 
| 


city; and in this illusive light, this changeful 
melody of the waves, she slipped farther away 
from her moorings. 

They stopped at Fire Island the next day, for 


Miss Durant?” 

“Some loves.” 

It had never cost her half the struggle to live 
up to this time, as it did to utter those words. 
He noticed a sort of blueness across her upper- 
lip, as it sometimes comes before one faints. 

‘«When the love is true. No matter what one 
has done then, it can be forgiven. Some women 


they meant to prolong their romantic voyage’; make issues on different points; and, perhaps, 
wherever any incident tempted them thus todo. } pride of wealth is no worse than any other 
There was the recreation of walking about the } pride.” 

beach, ascending to the top of the light-house § 


With her “one word” now, she could save 
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herself. She had remarked the sort of defer- 
ence several of these great, stalwart men on 
board paid Ashburton. He had a way of making 
his influence felt. Was he weak, as she used to 
think him at first? 

“Well, Miss Durant, would you advise me to 
go back to the old love? I suppose it is good 
enough for such an easy, careless fellow!” 

She was trembling violently from head to foot. 
The white fingers closed around the handle of 
her parasol with a nervous clutch; the pulses 
in her temples seemed to throb audibly. 

«You don’t think me worth the advice?” 

“‘Mr. Ashburton, you must do as seems best 
and right to yourself.” 

“Thank you. I’ve about resolved. You 
wouldn’t suspect me of coming to rapid conclu- 
sions, Miss Durant; but it is a trick of mine.” 

His tones were slow and musical; but some 
blood, stirred months ago, ran riot at his heart. 
This woman loved him, and he had only to 
wait; but he asked himself, with a sigh—how 
long? 

They re-embarked, and pushed off again. The 
twenty-four hours of such proximity swept away 
the barriers of conventionality, and each one 
added his mite to the general fund.. Stories, 
songs, and jests, fell lightly on the golden- 
winged moments. No one was sick, no one was 
tired, and enjoyment ruled supreme. And some 
way, by tacit consent, the lead was given to 
Mrs. Gage and Mr. Ashburton. 

‘Ashburton is a splendid fellow,” Mrs. Alden 
said to Cecil; “‘there’s no doubt but that Mrs. 
Gage will get him. Lovely as she is, I can’t 
help fancying her a bit heartless. Young girls 
who marry rich, old men, don’t generally do it 
for love; and he is worthy of the highest and 
best—something, I am afraid, Mrs. Gage never 
possessed.” 

Cecil swallowed over a great lump in her 
throat. 

They had gone the length of the island, and 
cleared Montank Point, dallying where Sound 
and Ocean coquetted together, resting under the 
lee of some green little isles. How much poetry 
they had quoted; how many pictures they had 
recalled, or bits of glowing description, until 
then half forgotten. Day and night alike had 
been calm and lovely. But, one evening, the sun 
went down in a bed of suspicious clouds. 

“We must have one storm to make it perfect,” 
Mrs. Gage said, laughingly. 

Ashburton looked out over the ocean. A gray 
haze was creeping slowly inland, but the wind 
was westerly. Ah! it veered a little. 

‘It will storm to-morrow,” he said. 


4 


{ But we can run in somewhere, cant we?” 
“I thought you wanted a storm;’’ and her 
} brother-in-law laughed. ‘It will rain before 
to-morrow morning.” 

*T shall believe Mr. Ashburton,” she made 
answer. 

But the night settled down gloomily. There 
$ was no remaining on deck for songs or stories, 

for the wind was raw and uncomfortable; and 
$ yet most of them went to sleep satisfied. 

At midnight the wind was east, with a fine 
driving rain, but the little barque held her own 
gallantry. Mrs. Alden was disturbed ; and obey- 
ing some strange presentiment, Cecil rose and 
dressed herself, trying to soothe her friend. 

A long, low swell, like the muttering of dis- 
tant thunder; the roar of the ocean rising in its 
lair like a chafed tiger; then a heavy sea, that 
seemed to sweep over them; nota ray of light 
anywhere in the sky. 

The women huddled in the cabin to ask ques- 
tions, for now the storm came on furiously. Up 
and down with every swell they went, the wind 
shrieking with a voice of terror, and the sea 
rising up to join the struggle. They heard the 
tramp of heavy feet, the orders shouted above 
the wildness of the storm. 

Neale Ashburton came in presently. By the 
dim light of the swinging lamp, tossed violently 
$to and fro, Cecil fancied he looked pale. Mrs. 
’ Gage flew to him at once. 

“I do not think we are in any danger;” and 
his voice was good to hear, it was so full of the 
old, cheerful music. ‘The storm came a little 
too soon for us; but Capt, Brown is going to run 
into a little cove near by. We shall be safe 
there until morning.” 

Thus reassured, they all took courage. One 
calm soul can do so much; and then Cecil felt 
how strong his really was, and the grandeur of 
;the tender strand running through it. Others 

as well as Cecil knew it before daybreak. 

For, somehow, there had been a miss in the 
reckoning. When Capt. Brown thought the 
Firefly going on safely to the desired haven, 
in spite of high winds and tempestuous waves, 

¢ there was a sudden crunch. Down here in the 
cabin, shut in from the storm, the women felt 
it, and some uttered a cry of terror. 

The pilot’s work was done. No more steering 
straight on through the darkness; not a man 
in the crew but knew the fatal sound. Some 
treacherous rock under the seething waves had 
muttered out its fiat. 

All hands were ordered below, for the hold 
was filling. They must keep ber afloat until 
daybreak, and then succor of some kind would 
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arrive. Neale Ashburton worked with the} less value than that of happy women.” Cecil 
bravest of them. How they watched and list- } Durant’s voice was low and trembled a little. 

ened, how they prayed and cried, I cannot stop } «You are brave,” he said; «and yet it is just 
to tell. To perish there, so near to safety! what I should expect from you. Was there 

Cecil was very calm, Ashburton’s smile had } nothing else?” 
inspired her with a sense of security. Now se, Through all the morning’s gloom his eyes 
had the fullest faith in him. The storm lulled ; found hers. She felt that they were looking 
a little, and the vessel no longer pitched with } into her soul. 
every sea, but that horrible creaking sound, as} ‘‘Cecil!” The first time he had ever called 
if she suffered from the cruel wound the rocks} her by that name. 
had made, still filled their ears. 3 «Phere és something else. I wanted to come 

Mrs. Gage was quiet too, now; but it was; back to you. I wanted to tell you, if it is not 
only outwardly. She was thinking what a fool } too late——” and her voice failed her. 
she had been, to place her life in jeopardy when “It is not too late!” softly and reassuringly ; 
it stretched out so fair before her. She had} and drawing her nearer to him, until his subtle 
wealth, station, youth, and beauty—what mad- } magnetism seemed to infuse new strength into 
ness to peril it all! She would not give five} her throbbing pulses. 
years of her life for twenty Ashburtons; and} ‘That I love you,” she went on to say. “I 
yet it was for his sake she had come. She almost } would rather remain here and perish with you, 
hated him now. ; than take my life on any other terms.” 

Would the morning neverdawn! Inthisdark-: ‘‘We shall not perish} somewhere we shall 
ness a signal of distress would be of no avail. } come to anchor. Cecil, I have been adrift since 
And how far were they from land? that night.” 

After what appeared an age, thecloudsin the} They waited in the silence of the gray morn- 
east took a gray tinge, and presently, through; ing until help arrived. The storm had died 
the lowering air, that seemed all sea or sky, } away, but the sun was still veiled behind the 
Capt. Brown descried a strip of shore. They } sullen clouds. What did it matter to Cecil, since 
had decided, that as soon as daylight made it} the brighter sky of love shone upon her! 
practicable, they would fill the small boat with “‘There wasn’t any real danger,’”’ Neale Ash- 
the women, and row ashore, if no other assist- burton said, with his gay laugh, as they were 
ance came; so the plan was put into execution. } taking dinner at a fisherman’s cottage. ‘The 
The sea had become comparatively smooth, and } Firefly is safe enough there, wedged between 
the distance was not great. 3 two rocks, and if we had only known, we might 

They all crowded in, Mrs. Gage taking the } have taken it calmly. But I don’t believe 
lead; and then they went skimming over the} we can wait for repairs—so our voyage has 
waves, exultant with a sense of safety. ended.” 

Something soft brushed past Ashburton—a Mrs. Gage looked sharply at him: There was 
woman’s dress! He turned and caught both } a light in his eyes that she had never seen be- 
her hunds, } fore. Had Cecil Durant’s remaining behind any- 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed; and then} thing to do with it? 
his own trembled with the fiercest throe his; Sometime in the autumn her doubts were 
manhood’s passion had ever given him. “Why } settled by a marriage. 

did you net go? It’s worse than Capt. Brown} Cecil Ashburton makes a very compliant wife. 
confessed, for we are filling fast.” She has learned the true strength and power of 

* There was not room for all; my life is of} a man’s soul. 
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Beside the stream we wandered, 
You sketched the mossy mill ; 

The gnarled old trees about it, 
The pathway to the hill. 

The mem'ry floats before me 


Besipe the stream we wandered, 
When leaves were green in June, 

And birds sang out of Heaven, 
And waters flowed in tune. 

But now the snow is lying 


PLP AAINS 


On slope, and bank, and stream, Like some delicious strain; 
And all that happy Summer Oh! Winte? may be dreary, 
Has vanished like a dream. But Summer comes aguin! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. . 





Tue old brown house stood on the slope ai It was late in May, one year, when the apple- . 
the hill, a long way back from the road, and in; trees were in their fullest blossom, and the 
the very center of the great orchard, much to } old house like a bower, that Forey Elwyn came 
the indignation of ail the neighbors, who set ; back to it to die. 
their houses in the road, and could imagine no$ He was not forty years old yet, but he had 
other reason for old Squire Elwyn’s putting his ; worn life thread-bare, and life had worn him 
where he had, “half a mile from nowhere,” } out completely; so he had returned to the old 
than that he was ‘“‘allers a cross-grained critter 3 house, that he had not seen for almost twenty 
that wanted to be different from other folks.” years, to sit on the porch in the pleasant spring 

But the old man had been many years gone ; light and listen to the songs of the birds, and 
too far away to hear their complaints; and his } 3 enjoy the fragrance of the apple-blossoms, as he 
widowed daughter, who owned the place now, : ’ had done in his childish days. 
was not of a disposition to trouble herself much; «I used to dream about them,” he said to his 
more about their opinions than her father had ; sister. “T could not die till I had seen it all 
done before her. She was not fond of company, é once more.” 
and, perhaps, was glad the steep hill stretched; And Mrs. Forrest looked very grim in her 
between her domain and the little attempt at a} effort to hide how shocked she was by the 
village, which had no more dignified appellation changes in him, and said only that she’d no 
than the “Corners.” doubt he’d be better there—nothing like native 

Probably, no lover of the beautiful would have $ air for people that were not strong. 
found fault with Squire Elwyn’s choice. The} Verily, he had never been strong physically 
great orchard could be seen for miles, for he } or mentally, this poor Forey Elwyn; yet it would 
had taken possession of the loftiest hill in the ; have been difficult to tell exactly what was 
valley region; and whether spring made it look : wanting. 
in the distance like a white cloud settling slowly : His life, like many another life that never is 
down, or in summer it stretched out in a long, { written, had been a failure; yet at no stage of 
green sweep, like the graceful swell of billows, } it would Solomon himself have known exactly 
it was always a picturesque feature in the land- } how to bid him set it right; nor had it been 
scape. * such from indolence or vice. We say certain 

Forty years before, the old man had planted i people are born to ill luck, or under an evil 
his first trees, and laid the foundation of his S star; it was said, long before our time, of past 
house; and though the dwelling was an ordi- ¢ and gone unfortunates, and will be said in time 
nary affair enough originally, age had invested } to come; and nobody means the phrase to sound 
it with certain charms, though scarcely of the either atheistical or paganish, and yet it has 
sort to appeal loudly to the practical people of : both significations if we were to analyze it. 
the neighborhood. There was a long porch § But it matters littkk—Forey Elwyn’s life had 
‘covered with woodbine and bitter- sweet; stout, ; been a failure, or seemed such; though, I sup- 
old running roses clambered up the windows; ; pose, when we reach a higher sphere of exist- 
violets and flowering almonds, and white and 3 ence, somewhere away off, up among the endless 
yellow lilies, and wild geraniums and pinks, ; cycles, we shall be able to understand the things 
and hosts of other common flowers—the com- 3 which have perplexed us here, and comprehend 
monest and the most beautiful in the: world— 3 the meaning of each of these incomplete lives, 
grew in luxuriance about the lawn—not that it * and see how, in spite of their imperfections and 
was ever called that; and the robins and cat- ; their incompleteness, they served their purpose 
birds, and even the shy, brown thrushes, loved } in the perfect fullness of the plan of the Almighty 
to make their nests in the trees; and all sum- ; Father. 
mer long golden orioles flitted about the porch, : And Forey had come back to the old house to 
and wrens, and bobolinks, and song sparrows, } die—it was well. In spite of our tears and our 
haunted the garden; so that, from the first peep ; lamentations, it is always well when tired men 
of dawn till sunset, the air was vocal with music } and women go away from this world. It is that 


that could not be surpassed. $ meanest sort of sin, weakness, when we mean 
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and pray for death, while it is evident that we { Mrs. Forrest’s little niece, as he was a thoroughly 
have work still to do here; but I have never yet } cultivated man, with a perfect genius for im- 


been able to feel grief when I have seen weary 
men and women drop, one after another, from 
my side, and go to the rest and the brightness 
beyond. 

Years after, Forey had gone out into the 
world, eager to run his race and win his prize; 
and like a good many men, he ran so fast at 
first that he never could get his breath comfort- 
ably after. He was going to write wonderful 
books, and paint wonderful pictures; of course, 
he was going to be very famous and very rich, 
though the last was a secondary consideration, 
poor, young goose! 

That was twenty years before; Forey was 
eighteen when the race commenced, and now 
his health had failed him completely. He had 
not written four-and-twenty marvelous books; 
he had not covered acres of canvas with heavenly 
colors—all those fancies were away back in the 
past. 

He had married, his wife had presented him 
with a baby; then followed years of sickness 
for her, and years of work, work, work, for him 
in newspaper offices, in drawing academies— 
wherever he could get. it. 

Then the child died; then his wife had an- 
other baby; then she died, and now it was 
Forey’s turn; and back he came to the old 
home, and brought his little girl, who was 
almost ten years old. 

Before auturan arrived, Forey had.gone away 
from the restlessness, the fatigue, the disap- 
pointment; and little Annie was left to her 
aunt. 

She had been named that in honor of a pic- 
ture Forey was “going” to paint, about the 
time of her birth, from Shakspeare’s play; the 
child’s name was about all that came of it, as 
far as any good was concerned, for the un- 
finished canvas was brought to the old house 
among his other possessions, and that was the 
last of it, except for his daughter to dream over 
as the years went on. 

During the next two years, an eccentric rail- 
way wound its course through the little village, 
and all sorts of improvements followed rapidly. 
Somebody set up “mills” in the neighborhood; 
new people moved in, and very soon in the bust- 
ling, growing town, it would have been difficult 
to recognize the sleepy little hamlet of by-gone 
days. 

The clergyman, who came to take charge of 
the pretty new church, established a school for 
girls, to eke out his rather slender means of 
subsistence, which was a fortunate thing for 











parting what he knew to young minds. 

Annie had all her father’s imagination and 
quickness of comprehension and memory, with 
a certain practical element peculiar to herself, 
added thereto; so that, in the dear old clergy- 
man’s eyes, she soon became a bright and shin- 
ing light among the spluttering little tapers, 
which he had so much difficulty in training to 
give any light at all. 

Not satisfied with that, the wild gipsy must 
needs grow up pretty; though as it promised to 
be a beauty of expression rather than feature, 
it would, probably, have been better appreciated 
by the artistic folk, among whom her father for- 
merly lived, than by the busy people who sur- 
rounded her. 

At last she was eighteen, and as she was 
prevented, by the force of circumstances, from 
rushing out to meet her fate, as all imaginative 
young people are eager to do; fate took the 
matter in her own hands, and came out into the 
quiet of the girl’s home. 

But if you had seen the visitant, you would 
never have dreamed of its being that strong, 
wearisome old primp Destiny; for, in her way, 
Gurtha Darley was a bewitching creature, and 
had no idea herself that she was called upon to 
make this visit by anything beyond mere chance. 

She was the daughte? of one of Mrs. Forrest’s 
girlish friends, who years before had been in 
love with Forey, and had married somebody 
else; and that somebody else, for a quarter of a 
century, had been a tremendous wild beast in 
Wall street, and, for a goodly number of them, 
a very rich one. 

So, out to the old brown house in the orchard 
came Gurtha, having been prescribed country 
air and quiet by wise physicians; and all of a 
sudden remembering the old village her mother 
had always been pleased to recollect, in a ro- 
mantic sort, and had always been very careful 
not to visit. 

Of course, her airs, and her graces, and her 
stylish dresses, were an admiration and an 
offence to the whole neighborhood. Of course, 
she was delighted, for a time, with the change, 
and Annie fell in love with her, as a young girl 
is given to do with a charming woman, and they 
got on admirably. 

And then Grant Rollis must needs follow Miss 


Darley; and having been refused by her once— 


why she could not well have told, since she liked 


him better than anybody else—he naturally felt 


it his duty to be madly in love with her, and to 
be eager to try his chance again. 
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But he said that being on his way to some- } himself making the dream brighter by every 
where—the place makes no difference—he found } means that he could use, which should not waken 
he must pass within an hour's ride of Miss Dar- ; Miss Darley’s indignation, if there chayeed to 
ley; and, naturally, he could not do so without } be confidences between Annie and her. 
turning out of his course to see how she enjoyed After awhile, it would have been difficult for 
her seclusion, and to give her the latest news of ; Grant Rollis to have told with which of the two 
friends in town. $ he was in love, for he was a born flirt; and, the 

«It was very good of you,” said Miss Darley; ithe worst of it was, he was always in earnest. 
“but I had a letter from mamma only this morn- ‘If you are one of the deadly earnest, iron prin- 
ing.” ; cipled people, you are dreadfully shocked at his 

She looked wicked, but Annie really took it ; duplicity, and think he was a poor, miserable 
all for gospel truth; and as Rollis, in the light, ; creature. But he was not—he was only what a 
bantering conversation, told Miss Darley a comi- {man becomes who has given way to every im- 
cally pathetic story about one of her adorers, ; pulse all his life, and tries to feed his soul on 


Annie jumped at the conclusion that the absent 
one was the favored among Miss Darley’s suitors. 

Grant Rollis was the handsomest man Annie 
had ever seen in her life; and during those quiet 
days he was appearing at his best, and his best 
looked worth a great deal more than it really 
was. To Annie he seemed on the most friendly 
possible terms with Miss Darley—only that, and 
nothing more; and as the jest concerning the 
absent was often renewed, and Miss Darley, 
with no thought of what she was doing, made a 
little mystery of it to Annie, when they were 
alone, the girl firmly believed that his arrival 
would have been a very different matter to their 
guest than was that of Mr. Rollis. 

And the brother of the clergyman’s wife came 
on, and as he was a talkative young Frenchman, 
Miss Darley was willing to amuse herself with 
him, and did so, because, although she was 
really making up her mind in regard to Rollis, 
she did not see fit to be silly and sentimental— 
that was her thought, not mine. 

So they had pleasant walks, and drives, and 


trifles. Besides, grand passions grow rare in 
this age. 

Probably, if Rollis could have ‘spoken out,” 
‘it would have been his wish that Miss Darley 
| should go quietly away, for a time, and leave 
him to flirt with Annie till he was tired of the 

amusement—but he could not well ask that. He 
Liens to remember now, what he had cared 
little about before, that Miss Darley was rich; 
and he reminded himself that he must marry a 
rich woman, for he was lazy and extravagant— 
sand during the gold excitement had managed 
to muddle his own affairs very nicely. 

So, then, he almost thought he did not love 
her at all, but must marry her, and have a 
secret sorrow; and at times he felt inclined to 
marry Annie, and ‘‘cut the world;” and some- 
times he wished he had never seen either. 

At last he had to go away for a week, because 
he could not longer defer the visit he had 
} started from town to make upon a grumpy old 

relative who had shekels to leave, if ever she 
could make up her mind to die and leave them. 





picnics in the glen, and fishing expeditions, and ; The day before he went, he found himself alone 
innocent amusements generally; and when they } with Miss Darley—Annie had driven her aunt 
were alone, Rollis and Miss Darley laughed over ; out, and the Frenchman was, probably, curling 


their capabilities of enjoying such rural felici- 
ties—they who were called so worldly, and had 
danced at courts, and been wonderful people 
generally. 

And dreamy-eyed Annie went straightway 
into a beautiful vision, which lifted her up 
from the common earth; and Miss Darley, 
though sufficiently clear-sighted on ordinary 
occasions, did not observe it, from the fact that 
she was thinking a great deal about herself, 
according to the pleasant habit of human na- 
ture. 

But Grant Rollis did, and at first he promised 
himself that, for once in his life, he would be- 
have well, and do nothing to trouble the pretty 
creature’s peace; but nature and habit were 
too strong for him, and before long he found 


usual bantering style of conversation, and from 
saying witty things, began to say those that had 
$a very sharp edge to them. 

Very handsome looked Miss Darley that day, 
very elegant and different from any other 
woman; and as there was a fair probability of 
his being refused again, judging from her man- 
ner, Rollis grew earnest once more, and this 
time Miss Darley accepted him, for she had 
come to love him. 

Then he didn’t know whether he was glad or 
sorry, and felt like Owen Meredith’s poems: 
and while he made love to her, and recollected 
that, at least, he would not be troubled about 
money matters again, a vision of a pale, young 
face, with wavy brown hair and dreamy cyes, 
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kept rising between him and Gurtha Darley, } not alter the fact that he felt ‘‘deused low,” 
and shutting out her thoughtful, cultivated face, § and knew he was giving up the last bit of poetry 
that had lost its girlishness, as any thoughtful ; his life would ever hold. 
face must do, Then he wondered at himself; He sent his traps to the station; he would 
for being such an ass at his age—at thirty, and} walk there through the fields—he had plenty of 
after all he had lived through or past over; and $ time, the monster would not be along till seven 
and then he talked to Gurtha about their set-} o'clock. Off he started through the clover-field, 
tling in Rome for a year or two—and so making } along by the brook, down through the pretty 
a happy mingling of the artistic and the worldly } wood, and then he came suddenly upon Annie 
in their lives; and she listened, and the best} Elwyn, sitting under the beech-trees, and cry- 
and most womanly part of her nature was up-3 ing as if her heart would break. She had come 
permost. She saw him, not perfect, as he would ; home, and Miss Darley had given the message 
have looked to her at eighteen, but with faults; Rollis left, given it carelessly and briefly, for 
that she thought might fade wholly out of sight; } fear of showing her own feelings in the least; 
and she believed in him. since, somehow, now that she knew how deeply 

At last he went away; he was to leave the; her heart was interested, she was dreadfully 
village by that evening's train. He would not} shy of betraying herself. 
come back. She should say good-by for him to} Out of the house Annie got with all speed; 
Mrs. Forrest and her niece; he had to pack— 3 away into the woods—anywhere to be alone. 
and why should he come, since he could not see} On a sudden the veil had been torn from her 
her, Gurtha, alone. eyes; she knew that she loved this handsome, 

So off he went, and Miss Darley sat down to} idle, drawling man—not that he was the least 
dream. She told herself that though she was} to her; and he had gone—he had cared nothing 
twenty-two, she would allow herself to dream} for her. 
for once, and to think how handsome, and Let me tell you it was a very black hour, for 
manly, and generous Grant Rollis was; and how } she loved him; not with half feelings, as people 
pleasant it would be to have some one who un-} usually love later in life, but with all the passion 
derstood her, and be thoroughly a companion. 3} of youth. It would have been happiness to make 

And Rollis went back to the inn and got his; the most unheard-of sacrifices for him—die for 
traps together, according to the orthodox mas-} him! Oh, dear! it is all very pretty; but 
culine mode of packing; that is to say, he} if eighteen could see with the eyes of forty, 
emptied the bureau-drawers into his trunk, and} eighteen would wonder if the game was worth 
stamped on the things to make them lie flat—I} the candle! 
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know, for I’ve done it, oh! these many years. And strolling along through the wood, Grant 
Then he sat down to rest, and smoke, and think, } Rollis came upon her, and as she sprang up 
and look matters in the face. they stood face to face; and the dreamy eyes, 


He had done well for himself—he knew that; } with their dreams all scared away by this terri- 
he was very fond of Gurtha—she suited him. $ ble pain, looked shyly in his. 
He would have hated a wife who could not have Of course, he knew what was the matter. He 
commanded universal admiration wherever she } was not particularly conceited, but he could not 
went. Still that girlish face, with its dreamy } help knowing. If he had been good, and wise, 
eyes and sunny hair, kept coming up—and he | and determined to do right, he would have said, 
cursed himself for a fool. Then he thought — } ‘‘good-by,” not noticed the tears, and gone his 

‘‘Heigho! if I was twenty instead of thirty, way. But he did not. He forgot Miss Darley, 
how I could love that girl! It’s too late now; } and common sense, and the whole world, and 
indeed, I’m not fit to marry her, if I could afford } caught both Annie’s hands in his, and looked 
it. At twenty I could have had resolution to} away down into her soul with his beautiful eyes, 
work for her, really to be of use in the world; ; and said softly, 
but that’s all over! It’s very pretty todream;;} «Are you sorry to have me go?” 


5 


but I’m an idle, wicked dog, and—— I’m an} A woman would have laughed at his imper- 
ass!” tinence—a worldly girl would have known how 

So he put his silly dream by, and thought ; to behave; but Annie was only a poor little 
about the delight of living abroad, with plenty } dreamer, and she would not speak a word, only 
of money at command; and he knew very well; let him hold her hands fast and say his say— 


en 





that if he could have made up his mind to marry } and, under the circumstances, it was a very 
wrong one. 
“T did not dare wait to see you!” exclaimed 


Annie, he should have hated her, and their 
narrow existence in three months; but that did 
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Rollis; ‘“‘I knew if I did I should not have the; ‘Oh, ma’am! the seven train went all to 


courage to go at all; and I must go—I must.” 
“Shall you come back?” she asked. 
“Tf you want me to—yes!” He began to feel 
reckless. ‘Say you want me, and I’ll come.” 
She could not say anything, but her eyes 
spoke plainly enough. 


“TI did not think you would care,” he went; 





smash at Holly’s Hill, and they’ve brought 
lawyer Jones back with his head broke; and 
the squire’s killed, and everybody else; and 


‘ that ere Mr. Rollis—he was cut right a two, so 
‘ he was.” 


And the trees went round, and the room came 
down, and the porch went up, and Gurtha Darley 


on, rapidly; for Miss Darley, and money, and } felt herself slowly sinking into a black space, 


reason, had no place in the world into which he 
had been led by the tearful light of her eyes. 
«Do you care, Annie?” 

And then he remembered that if he missed 
the train, he should affront his old relative be- 
yond the hope of pardon; and he must have her 
good will, for he had just heard of a new loss 
in stocks that cleaned him out completely. 

“If I did not have to go!” he exclaimed. 
«Annie, I’ll come back! Will you think of me? 
Will you love me?” 

There! it was out! Again he forgot every- 


thing, even the relative who must be propitiated ; °° 


and for some moments he talked a great deal of 
very wild nonsense, that sounded beautiful, 
indeed, to Annie. 

And then the whistle. sounded in the distance, 
and he cought her in his arms, kissed her like 


a madman, and ran with all his might to the } 


station; and she, at length, finding composure 
somewhere in the undeveloped strength of her 
womanhood, went slowly toward the house. 








when she was recalled by a cry from the room 
above—a cry so frightful that it seemed as if a 
human life must have gone out on it. 

How she got up stairs she did not know; but 
there, on the floor, lay Annie, like one dead. 
Mrs. Forrest slept too far off to be roused; and 
Miss Darley, by herself, raised the girl and got 
her on the bed, and stood looking at her with 
a strange feeling of wrath amid the horror and 
pain. This girl loved Rollis, too; she would 
grieve for him—what right had she? How 
dared she? 

Then the wicked thoughts left Gurtha; she 
would put by her own suffering for the time— 
she must, for the girl looked so like dead that 
it was frightful. 

Annie came to herself at last and sat up; and 
when she could think and speak, she shrieked, 
“Is it true? Is he dead?” 

Miss Darley went softly down stairs to the 
boy; she must go at once—she could think.. 
She must go to the village—telegraph to W—— 


And the train bore Rollis swiftly away; and } for a special train; she would go on—it was her 


at last he had leisure to remember what ‘a fix” 
he was in, and what a rascal he was—and he 
blamed himself more than anybody else could 
have done. And just as he was in a mood to 
dash himself off the platform, there was a rush 
and a whir, and a terrible shock, and before one 
could count five, the long train lay a wreck at 
the bottom of a steep embankment, and death 
and destruction ruled the scene triumphant. 

It might have been almost ten o’clock when 
Miss Darley still sat on the porch of the old 
house in the moonlight, while sensible Mrs. 
Forrest was asleep in her bed, and poor little 
Annie was in her own room, supposed to be in 
her bed, too, but in reality crouched on the floor, 
with her head on the window-sill, looking up 
at the purple sky and dreaming her heavenly 
dream. 

Along came the boy of ‘‘odd jobs,” conscious 
that he was later than his employer would ap- 
prove, but hoping to find somebody up, because 
he had wonderful news to tell, which would pre- 
vent his being lectured. He saw Miss Darley, 
and up he rushed and poured his story out in a 
heap. 

Vor. LV.—9 ‘ 











right. She stood there cold, and white, and 
still, and asked if he was certain of his news— 
and he was; lawyer Jones had seen the body. 

Another cry from Annie. Miss Darley was 
by her side again, and Annie was moaning, 

“If I could only see him! Oh, Gurtha! I 
loved him—I loved him! You did not know; 
and he loved me, and I never knew till he was 
going away; he told me—he told me! Oh! let 
me die—let me dic!” 

Years after, when Gurtha Darley looked back 
on that night and its torture, she knew that she 
had been in hell—there was no milder way of 
putting it, no other comparison for the varied 
agonies of that time. 

She heard ally she knew that this man had 
gone to his death with a lie on his lips—and 
being dead, she could not even hate him. 

But she bore it—some of us bear everything 
in this world; and daylight came, and she, with 
Mrs. Forrest and the doctor, stood by Annie’s 
bed, and Annie was raving with brain fever, 
and would, probably, soon follow the man she 
loved, and learn what a miserable being she 
aot died for. 
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Two strange wecks to Gurtha Darley—for she fiend, too contemptible to call human; you shall 
did her duty like a woman; and when they had ; not see her even.” 
run their course, she was worlds away from any She went swiftly away, and emt 0 knew 
pain on her own account. that he had better been dashed to death amid 
And Annie struggled back ‘to life, and lay ; the wreck, than have come back to life for such 
there so weak and frail, it seemed a pity she } punishmeht—his own contempt added to theirs 
should have come back at all. ; And sitting by Annie’s bed, Miss Darley told 
After that revelation, Miss Darley sent no her the whole story, and let her see what the 
message to anybody to inquire the particulars } man was she had nearly died for; and later, 
of Rollis’ fate. He was dead;.she had to keep ei she could bear it, told her that he was 
thinking that to steady her heart and her mind, } alive. 
for she was not a woman yielding enough easily So nobody died; and five years after, when 
to forgive his duplicity. the whole party, with the exception of Mrs. 
The first time she left the house, she met, in { Forrest, met in Naples, Grant Rollis, grown a 
the very wood where he had parted with Annie, ; litle stout and a little bald, with a very tall, 
this man, or his ghost; and she believed at first ; long woman clutching his arm, and ruling him 
that it was his ghost come back to be forgiven. } by her matrimonial rights, and the fact of the 
“Gurtha! Gurtha!” $ money being all hers. He found Miss Darley 
The old voice. He was pale and worn, and ' handsome and young as ever; and as he stood 
had evidently been very ill, and his left arm ; there, a beautiful woman passed, on the arm 
was in a sling—but it was himself. ;of aman as well known in the world for his 
She stood perfectly still and looked at him. ~ | virtues as his genius; and while his long wife 
“T have just heard you thought I was dead, } pinched him, and bade him look, he had the 
all here,” he said. “I was hurt badly; they ! pleasure of hearing an Englishman say to his 
took me on to Bashwell. I’ve just got able to } companion, 
come; I wrote you as soon as I could.” ;- That’s the famous American beauty, Miss 
She stood quite still, and never took her eyes ; Elwyn. She’s to marry the great man—isn’t 
from his face. she a stunner?” 
“Didn't you get it? Are you frightened? For The bony woman wanted something to eat, 
heaven’s sake, speak! I’m not a ghost.” and Rollis took her in search of it, like an 
“If you were, I might forgive you,” said; obedient husband; and some hitch in the erowd 
Gurtha Darley; “not for myself—you are be-} brought him face to face with Miss Darley and 
neath even thought enough from me for that— Annie; and they both greeted him charmingly, 
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but for her! Mr. Rollis, if you were buried in } and insisted on being friendly with his wife, 
the sea, you could not be more dead to me, or} and said things sweet as sugar, that cut like 
to that girl! If you were a man, you should be} knives, and floated away; and again Rollis 
allowed to go to her and give her back her hap- } wished he had been killed twenty times by the 
piness; but you are something too base to call a’ fall over the embankment. 
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LULLABY! 





BY ELIZABETH DOANE. 











Seep, my beloved! and sweet be thy slumbering; Gossamer wings, that have wearied of hovering 
Sentinel-watches my heart will be keeping; ; Over the sweets of the Summer's distilling, 
Marshaled star-legions the moments are numbering ; "Neath the bowed lily-bell’s delicate covering, 
Mystical shadows are silently c:eeping. Night’s requisitions are meekly fulfilling ; 
Love sings thy lullaby! 5 So be thy lullaby! 
* Sings this soft Inllaby! Fondly breathed lullaby! 
Sleep, my beloved! Sleep, my beloved! 
Down where the spring sends a streamlet meandering, Beautiful pr , floating intangible, 
One lonely whippowill’s music is falling ; Woo to repose with magnetic caresses ; 
Wraiths of the mist o’er the lowlands are wandering; Somnolent odors from censers invisible, 
Monotone notes all the turtles are calling, : Mingle and melt till the zephyr oppresses. 
This is thy lullaby! Love sings thy lullaby! 
Dear heart, thy lullaby! ¢ Lullaby! lullaby! 


Sleep, my beloved! $ Sleep, my beloved! 
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SOPHY ELLIOTT’S PRIDE. 





BY KATHARINE F. WILLIAMS. 





z. kindly for their daughter’s sake. But the case 
“TI supposz you expect perfect happiness,” } was this: A year or eighteen months before 
said Mrs. Merriam. there had been another suitor, and no one who 


“IT am not quite so irrational,” returned } knew her could ever guess why Sophy Brent 
Sophy. ‘How could you imagine such a thing? } should not have fancied him. He was good- 
Have I not always been told that perfect happi- } looking, he was intelligent, he was agreeable, 
ness is not to be expected upon earth? Have I} he was rich. Mr. and Mrs. Brent were greatly 
not heard sermon after sermon proving the case, pleased, but Sophy would none of him. She 
and read ‘loads of dismal verse, all tending to* used every means to ward off a proposal; and 
establish it? And then, you know, Mrs. Mer-} when, in Spite of her, it came, declined it with 
riam, I am such a matter-of-fact personage.” } a positiveness that forbade all hope of recon- 
This with a smile of which the sunshine con-} sideration. And then, as Mrs. Brent said to her 
tradicted her words. husband, it seemed as if the very spirit of per- 

“Are you?” said Mrs. Merriam, surveying} verseness did possess the child; for no sooner 
her with a gaze of mingled weariness and com-} did Conway Elliott begin to manifest an interest 
passion. Poor woman! she always looked weary ; in her society, than her whole demeanor under- 
and worn-out. ‘It will be all the better for} went a change. No longer proud, and distant, 
you. I was so different myself; the future} and self-possessed, but shy, gentle, blushihg as 
looked so golden to me! I found the disen-} any other girl in love. And Conway Elliott had 
chantment so much the more bitter.” just nothing at all, unless one reckoned his 

“It is of no use for us old people to moralize } profession, to which he had never chosen to pay 
to her,” said Mrs. Brent, Sophy’s mother. } very strict attention. He was a little unsteady, 
**Youth will not moderate its expectations, talk } too. Altogether, it was a match to make pru- 
as wisely as we may. It must learn by expe-} dent parents very grave. Mr.and Mrs. Brent 
rience, just as we did.” } yielded, however, seeing how fully Sophy’s heart 

Mrs. Merriam felt that the experience thus} was enlisted in the matter. There had been 
included with her own had differed widely from nothing to complain of since in the young man. 
it, but she said no more. Conversation turned} He applied himself eagerly to business, was 
on other topics; and when she went away, she } devoted to his betrothed, and was considered 
wished Sophy joy in a manner more befitting | by everybody to be doing well. 
the occasion than her previous remarks had } The rejected suitor, meanwhile, did not think 
been. } himself called upon to break his heart. On the 

Sophy watched her down the walk. Her feel- contrary, he had been very soon consoled, and 
ings were too warm, her hopes too bright, to that by Sophy’s own cousin, Anastasia. The 

3 





chilled by dolorous suggestions, yet these cast } weddings were to take place in the same week, 
their shadow. Secure in her own affluence, she } though on quite a different scale. Anastasia’s 
felt a gentle pity for this woman, so poor in love } father was much the more wealthy of ‘he Brents; 
and happiness. It was impossible that Conway } and the bridegroom’s circumstances basing easy, 
or she should ever change. Time, trial, suffer-} there was nothing to forbid a good deal of pa- 
ing, would but knit their hearts more closely } rade and style. Sophy’s wedding, on the con- 
together. She shuddered a moment at the; trary, was quiet in every way, as was most 
thought of what existence must be to those; prudent. Mrs. Brent groaned a little—in spirit, 
who had trusted everything to one, and found } merely, not so loud as to be audible—at sight of 
that one fail them. Anastasia’s fineries of every sort, and particu- 

Then a familiar form was seen coming toward } larly as the elegant parure, Mr. Harvey’s own 
the house, and fancies and sympathies were} gift, was exhibited. Sophy might have had all 
alike forgotten in the glow of present joy. } these things, just as well as not! But as for the 

The wedding was to take place in a few days. }-girl herself, she would not have given one fond 
Sophy’s parents did not regard it with quite} glance of her lover for all the pearls and dia- 
unmixed delight, though they welcomed Conway ) monds that could be heaped om, 
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When the young couple came home from their; became quite reconciled to seeing Anastasia 


wedding-tour, they found aunt Margaret at the 
house. 

“When do you expect Anastasia, auntie?” 
inquired the bride. 

“TI don’t know, indeed; there is no talk of 
their coming back yet. They went to Sharon, 
you know, on their way from Niagara; and 
after that, Mr. Harvey said, they nmst try New- 
port; and they find it so delightful there that 
they say nothing at all about leaving.” 

This jarred a little on Mrs. Brent; from mo- 
tives of. economy Sophy’s tour had been a brief 
one. She said to herself that Margaret really 
was very consequential over the affair. She 
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(that little, dowdy, insignificant thing!) going 
about in the elegancies that belonged of right 
to Sophy. 

When even a year had passed, the young wife 
would have acknowledged no change. Yet a 
little anxiety, a slight uneasiness, began to in- 
vade her heart. She wished—nay, she would 
not allow, even to herself, that any difference 
could be desired. If Conway did not, as at first, 
spend every evening ‘with her, in their own 
room, she must not forget that business had its 
claims, which extended beyond the routine of 
office hours. It was right, too, and suitable 
that he should like to talk with other men of 


should think, all things considered,*she would} politics, and the topics of the day, even if it 
not be very anxious to talk of Mr. Harvey, or} kept him from her side. She could not be con- 


the match, since everybody knew that Anastasia 
was but the second choice, at any rate. Her 
sister-in-law, however, did not seem embar- 
rassed by any such remembrance. Mrs. Brent’s 
indignation was complete when she remarked, 
«Anastasia is afraid she shall come home com- 
pletely spoiled. Mr. Harvey never seems to 
consider money in the least where the gratifi- 
cation of her slightest fancy is concerned. She 
has to scold him, really, for being so extrava- 


gant,” ; 


’ 


“A gentle ‘scolding,’ I presume,” said Con- 
way, ‘suited to the amiable nature of the} 

“Very likely. But she assures me she is 
learning to be cautious how she admires any- 
thing, since every little heedless remark is trea- $ 
sured up and acted on.” ; 

“Quite a bondage, I should think,” said Mrs. 
Brent. ‘I should not like to be obliged to 
watch my speech in that way.” When aunt 
Margaret had gone home with Conway for 
escort, she expressed her opinions yet more 
clearly. . 

“Yes,” said Sophy, laughing, in answer to? 
the exclamations and inquiries, “I did think 
the magnificences of Anastasia’s match were} 
rather paraded for our benefit. Dear mother, 
don’t suppose it vexes me. If I could be trou- 
bled by such things, so early, our prospects 
would be poor, indeed. I must expect to meet, 
every day, people who are better off than we 
are; but those that are happier—never!” 


offence.” 


ri. 

Srx months later she would have said the 
same thing. Conway was all that the fondest, 
most exacting heart could ask. They had but 
one will, one life, between them. Mrs. Brent} 
had her own comfort in their happiness, and} 











tent, even if he were so, that he should shut 
himself up to her society alone. It had sufficed 
awhile, and they had been very happy; but such 
were not the means by which he could fit him- 
self for mingling with the world, and taking an 
honorable position in it. She looked that fact 
steadily in the face, and was willing to resign 
him, wherever it was for his good, even at cost 
to herself. 

Two or three things, meanwhile, annoyed her. 
Association or thoughtlessness had led him into 
fome extravagances; not much, if they were not 
repeated, yet auguring uncomfortably for the 
future. There was an occasional light way of 
speaking, a jeering, faithless tone, that pained 
her. Of course, he did not mean it—it was only 
jest. Another complaint was hardly admitted, 
even to her most secret consciousness—the cha- 
racter of her husband’s admiration did not flatter 
her. It referred to charms so purely physical; 
the turn of her wrist, the slope of her shoulders, 
the tinting of her cheeks. Not that she did not 
wish him to think her beautiful as Helen, if he 
chose, but—— She felt a repugnance which 
she could not explain. 

“Conway,” she asked, one day, “how is it 
that.all your compliments are paid to my person, 
instead of my mind? I shall begin to suspect 
you see nothing to admire there.” It was play- 
fully spoken, playfully meant, but, perhaps, 
there was a tinge of seriousness in it, too. If 
so, Conway did not detect the mingling. 

‘So, dear, you wish to set up for one of the 
strong-minded! But you must first get rid of 
those ripe lips and melting eyes. Until you do, 
no one will be likely to inquire about your other 
attributes.” 

‘‘Now you are aggravating your offences. It 
is not good of you to talk as if you were a pacha, 
and I an odalisque.” 
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««¢My Mourmahal, my Harem’s Light! 
torted Conway. ‘It is not good of you to es | $ 
me because I cannot help admiring you—the } 
most unreasonable woman I ever heard of in} 
my life. But I'll do my possible to content you, ; 
Sophy. Ill try to analyze you as dispassion- 
ately as if you had the nose and complexion of 
poor Mrs. Rice, our laundress. Why do you 
smile? Provoking girl, to show those dimples, 
and put my sober fancies all to flight. It is your 
own fault if my reform is deferred another day.” 

Sophy was very glad to have it end thus. Of 
course, it was absurd to complain of what most 
women would be proud of. As for her other 
cares, she had a plan which would, she hoped, 
dispose of them. She would suggest to Conway 
that they should go to keeping house; she would } 
remove him from some associations which were } 
not the happiest for him. Then would be call } 
for extraordinary outlay—but that might not} 
prove a misfortune. It would give them a de- 3 
finite object to save for, and prevent many of } 
those little useless, expenditures which aes 

3 
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about, no one could say exactly how, in their 
present mode of life. And those absences which, 
ufter all, perhaps, overran her ideas of what } 
was due to extension of business and knowledge } 
of the world, might cease. She would make | 
their home so bright, so winning, that no other } 
spot could vie with its attractions. 
Conway required little persuasion. The novelty } 
pleased him, and he was quite charmed with his } 
prospective dignity as a householder. The great 
difficulty was in bringing his ideas to a level } 
with their resources. 
‘“‘Look at Anastasia,” he said. ‘The best} 
house I have thought of does not oe gga ; 
hers; you don’t know how I feel, Sophy. I} 
cannot help thinking, sometimes, of what you } 
might have had; and I can’t bear to have been } 
the means of bringing you downy in the world.” } 
How good it was of him, thought the young } 
wife, to value her so highly. After this, she } 
urged her own views with more courage; and 
they were presently established in a pretty little ; 
home, quite suited to their means. Conway } 
had, to be sure, indulged his undeniably excel- 
lent taste a trifle freely in its furnishing, but no } 
great harm was done. Sophy expected to be a? 
careful manager, and repair all such damages 
With love in the parlor, and a competent maid } 
in the kitchen, Paradise was to begin. Sophy } 
had her housekeeping, with whose cares she was } 
sufficiently familiar to acquit herself with credit. ; 
Conway’s praises were enthusiastic; one would } 
imagine he had never known the true flavor of | 
viands until now. There were calls, invitations; 


nee 


e-{ enough to enliven, not enough to interrupt. 


The young husband spent the greater share of 
every evening in his own home; little or nothing 
was heard of the objectionable associations; 
and Sophy flattered herself that her plan was 
working admirably. They had nothing to do 
but to go on and enjoy domestic bliss. 

She had said, with some truth, that she was 
matter-of-fact. She admired Conway all the 
more that he leaned to the ideal. A good lin- 
guist, familiar with literature, the delicacy and 
discrimination of his taste were acknowledged 
by all who understood such things. Sophy 
was proud of his ability, and aspired to com- 
panionship with him. 

“T have been too much engrossed with my 
housekeeping, lately,” she said, one morning at 
the breakfast-table. ‘*When we were boarding, 
time was continually frittered away; but now 
that we can command our hours better, I am 
determined to study and improve. What shall 
I begin with, Conway?” 

“You need no improvement; you are quite 
charming enough as you are.” 

‘Let that pass,” she answered, smiling: ‘‘it 
is understood. But suppose that I wish to en- 
> hance even such marvelous fascinations, what 
method shall I pursue? Shall we read the old 
poets together, as we used in the early days, or 


; shall I take up German—or what?” 


“T really don’t think it would be worth while, 
Sophy,” he replied. - ‘There are so many inter- 
ruptions to a plan of the sort; and as you never 
cared for such things, it isn’t likely the taste 
will be awakened now.” 

She was silent, cruelly.mortified. Her glow- 
ing pictures. of their hours of study, his delight 
in her cleverness, her triumph in his appre- 
ciation, faded on the instant. Conway believed 
“she had no taste for such things.” No taste 
for anything, probably, beyond her housekeep- 
ing, and being petted, and caressed, and told 
how bright her eyes Were. 

If the husband guessed aught of her feelings, 
he gave notoken. To be tied up to study was 
a bore which, once for all, he did not mean to 


} inflict upon himself. With a person of Sophy’s 


energy and spirit, you could not say how long 
a whim of the kind might last. He preferred 


} to dispose of it thus summarily, rather than take 


the chances that it would die a natural death; 


} as, with nine women out of ten, would happen 


in a few weeks’ time. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing unpleasant in 
his manner. He was just as amiable, and kissed 
Sophy, at parting, with as much affection as 


$ though he had yielded to her wishes. 
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IITf. the stimulus of a strong passion he had applied 
Ir the young wife had but known it, she pos- } himself to business; but as that failed, old habits 
sessed in this little scenc a key to her whole | Seaedaeil ascendency. Books, amateur author- 
future. Conway was bent on doing, in all things, ship, or desultory chit-chat, suited him better 
precisely as he liked. Not, perhaps, of set pur- } than the plodding work of his profession. His 
pose; but that way his whole nature tended. ; clients, coming to consult him, found the office 
So long as Sophy’s humor chimed with his own, } locked; or, if he were happily there, a segar and 
it was very well; so long as he preferred to{a French play absorbed him. Many were 
indulge her wishes, it was also well. But once } offended and removed their papers. There was 
cross his fancy, aid no consideration of right little satisfaction, even good-natured people said, 
or justice had the slightest claim upon him. He in employing Elliott. No one cleverer, when 
i 





held his own course over every obstacle. he choses; but his thriftlessness would wear out 
Sophy’s acquaintance with this truth was } anybody’s patience. 
gradually made; but she came at last to under-{ Their income dwindled; furniture grew shabby 
stand it fully. Small neglects grew rapidly to ? and was neither repaired nor replaced. Sophy’s 
large ones. The evening absences became more { own wardrobe passed from its bridal gayety to 
frequent—her lonely vigils lasted till midnight, } absolute plainness. Mr. Elliott, himself, was 
and beyond. At first there were excuses, prof- { always well-attired; he did not even lack for 
fered with a kiss, and believed in for atime. }little elegances of costume. His segars and 
By-and-by there was no thought of either kisses } novels, too, were always abundant; nor did he 
or excuse. fail of means for any little pleasure-seeking he 
This was one phase of what Sophy thought ; might chance to fancy. 
her wrongs. She could not forget how her Bridget asked, one morning, for her wages. 
society had once been prized; how every night- } They were not greatly in arrears; Sophy took 
fall brought him to her father’s roof; how she } care of that, having the remedy in her power. 
could scarce walk in the garden, pass along the } She disliked to ask her husband for the money 
street, without finding him at her side. She } almost as much as if it had been for some in- 
remembered how the girls used to laugh, and ; dnlgence of her own—still it must be done. Mr. 
ask what she expected to do when they were ; Elliott, when appealed to, was out of funds—his 
married; how ghe could keep house with a man } pocket-book contained just fifty cents, all told. 
always around, and in the way. That difficulty ‘‘How soon can you let me have it, do you 
had been disposed of, truly. } think?” inquired Sophy, hesitatingly. 
Some women pass over these slights—they can “Can’t say, upon my word—I wish I could. 
do it in some occult fashion. Sophy did not } Of course, not till I get it myself.” 
understand their make. She had given her; This settled the matter. Bridget did not wait 
whole heart, and looked for nothing less in re- {for her money. As soon as she could suit her- 
turn. Poverty, suffering, the world’s scorn, if} sclf with a new place, Sophy told her, she had 
need had been, she could have borne, and cheer- better go. She, herself, would undertake the 
fully. But for him to fail her—that wrong was } work of the house in future. 
unpardonable! Mr. Elliott made some objections to this plan; 
If she could not forgive, neither did she re- { he thought it vulgar and beneath her. She 


¢ 


proach, far less use pretty wiles to win him back, ; quietly represented the injustice of benefiting 
In the rare evenings, when storm or indispo- by services for which she could not pay. 

sition kept him within, she made no effort to “TI wonder she went so peaceably,” observed 
interest him. She pursued her work, he buried ; Conway. ‘I should have expected some solici- 
himself in his books—and thus the hours went by. } tude about her dues.” 

Nor was there longer cause to complain that “There was no occasion for it. I had a little 
her more serious wishes were put off with pretty ; money; mother had given it to me for a bonnet. 
compliments. She was more beautiful than eter; } Of course, I paid her.” 
but ‘‘custom had staled” her charms to Conway. $ The affair was off Mr. Elliott’s conscience, 
His was a nature that tired, after awhile, of then; and Sophy’s mother gave her money, too! 
everything—and beauty or ugliness became } Such being the case, there was less occasior 
alike indifferent to him. than ever to trouble himself concerning he: 

Grievances of sentiment were not all that she ; supplies. The ten dollars were not replaced. 
had to contend with as the years went by. There} Every woman knows in how many things, 
were trials more obvious, if infinitely less hard. ; connected with housekeeping, a man’s aid is 
’ useful, almost essential. Mr. Elliott offered no 


‘ 
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assistance, no matter how hard or heavy might 
be the burden. It was his wife’s own idea to do 
without a servant; he never should have pro- 
posed it to her; and she might carry it through 
as best she could. 

Sophy had lovely hands—white, taper, dim- 
pled—and had been a little proud of them in 
the days when her person was of any conse- 
quence. Their delicacy was, of course, sadly 
injured by the new treatment they received. 
She saw Conway look at them, surprised, one 
day as they lay on her white apron. She colored 
painfully; her first impulse was to hide them. 
“Why should I?” she thought, and checked 
herself. ‘There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in the marks of honest labor.” Thenceforward 
she bore stoically whatever glances Conway 
chose to give. 

Meanwhile, Anastasia, and all belonging to 
her, prospered. She and her husband and cbil- 
dren were clothed in purle and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day. They had horses 
and carriages, servants and plate. Sophy’s mar- 
riage was so much a part of the established 
order of things, that Mrs. Brent did not now, as 
formerly, draw parallels between the two. She 
blamed Conway in her own mind for his indo- 
lence and negleet of opportunities, but she never 
blamed him to Sophy—she would not have ven- 
tured to do so. If a grandchild or so might 
have been acceptable, she was, on the whole, 
glad that Sophy had not been dragged down by 
a family. She could not then have kept her 
beauty so untouched; that proud and brilliant 
beauty, which not even her plain surroundings 
could obscure. Sometimes the mother thought, 
in a vague way, that people were pretty much 
alike, after all. Here were Conway and her 
child, so devoted, so romantic in their court- 
ship—and they had settled down in a humdrum 
married life, like all the rest of the world. 

Sophy had kept her own counsel, eaten her 
heart in silence. All her duties were fulfilled; 
she scorned to fail because others had failed 
toward her. No one, not even the husband, 
heard one complaint from her lips. 


IV.- 


Tue days and weeks moved on in a dull, 
leaden routine; there seemed no room for any- 
thing that could vary them. Change came, 
however, in time. 


Conway’s health failed. Indolence passed into ; what that means? 


He ; pity me and forgive me.” 


lassitude, and lassitude to serious illness. 
took to his bed, and Sophy nursed him dutifully, 

One day when she had smoothed his pillows, 
given him his draught, and performed various 








little services, all with the same calm, unsmil- 


ing face, a strange impulse seized him. He 
caught her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
The smile came now. “Don’t,” she said. “It 


is quite unnecessary to coax me. I shall take 
good care of you without that.” 

He dropped her hand and looked deeply hurt. 
Let him be, she sternly thought; had she not 
been so many a time? For the rest, she had 
not meant to wound him, but simply spoke out 
her belief. 

While Conway Elliott was well and strong 
his household life suited him well enough. He 
might have preferred a tender, lavish-patured 
little woman, who would have petted and adored 
him, spite of slights and coolness. But on the 
other hand, he had congratulated himself that 
Sophy gave him no tragedy scenes; she took 
things quietly. In their married experience 
there had been no fierce reproaches and recri- 
minations, with after-piece of melting tears and 
reconciliation. He had held his own Course in 
his easy, insouciant fashion, nor troubled himself 
to inquire what Sophy might be feeling—and 
she had given no sign. But then the world had 
been free to him. Now, shut up within these 
narrow walls, he yearned for something more— 
for sympathy, tenderness, affection. He was 
weakened by illness; touched, it may be, also, 
by a better spirit. 

He spoke again one day as his wife sat be- 
side him. 

“Can this be you?” he asked, gently, taking 
her hand in his once more, ‘The same Sophy, 
who used to be so impulsive, so overflowing with 
love for me?” 

At last! The theme was broached between 
them which had filled her thoughts for years, 
yet sealed her lips in stubborn silence! She 
regarded him with a gaze of stern inquiry. 

“Whose fault has it been?” she said. 

“‘Mine, Iam afraid. I was very guilty. But 
you never tried to win me back.” 

“T did not care to do it,” she replied. 
you could once leave me—it was enough!” 

He shuddered, and was silent; she had no- 
thing more to say. They waited thus awhile, 
she self-contained, unmoved; he anxious, trou- 
bled, yearning. 

“Sophy,” he broke forth at last, “‘don’t look 
so at me; your eyes will kill me. Don’t you 
know that I am going to die; can’t you feel 
I am so sorry for it all. Do 


«Tf 


“Of course, I forgive you, since you wish it,” 
she replied, mechanically. 


“Not in that voice, with that face! Come 
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closer, Sophy; kiss me. Tell me you can love 
me a little, after all.” 

Sophy pressed her hand upon her heart. She 
sat lost in a dreadful maze of doubt and wonder. 
How that heart had bled through long years, 
and yearned to have such words as these, and 
despaired of ever hearing them! How it would 
once have leaped in every pulse to welcome 
them! Cold and harsh it lay now in her bosom, 
and the sorrowful appeal woke not one answer- 
ing thrill. She looked on the pale form, con- 
scious how soon it must exchange that couch 
for the last narrow bed. She felt the same pity 
with which she must have regarded any doomed 
and suffering thing—but that was all. 


Tearless behind her widow’s veil, a few weeks 
Slater, she vainly strove to break the horrid 
calm. ‘Would that I could suffer!” she cried, 
in her despairing thought. ‘Would that any 
anguish could melt this icy coldness—I cannot! 
Better had I been the weakest heart that, de- 
ceived and trampled on, can, at the first kind 
word, forgive and love! My pride! alas, my 
fatal pride!” 

And yet she was not altogether right. She 
had been too proud, and so far forth in the 
wrong; but her husband hal been much more, 
very much more to blame. Alas! how few are 
perfect! 





How very few are happy! 


MAY MOORE. 


BY 


As a frost-flower on the window 
Passes, with the breath, away; 
Just so quickly passed Death’s signet 
O’er the brow of darling May— 
May Moore! 
Just as quickly passed Death's signet 
O’er the brow of darling May. 


Sweetly as the Summer rainbow, 
Fading with the dying day, 
Passed the sunny, gentle presence 
Of our precious, darling May— 
May Moore! 
Passed the sunny, gentle presenco 
Of our precious, darling May. 


On her form, like purest marble, 
Lovingly the moon-beams lay, 

Lighting up the pale, gold tresses 

* Of our lost, our darling May— 


ZELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 


May Moore! 
Lighting up the pale, gold tresses 
Of our lost, our darling May. 


Tenderly with flowers we crowned her; 
Tears and buds fell where she lay; 
Perfume of sweet apple-blossoms 
Floated round our darling May— 
May Moore! 
Perfume of sweet apple-blossoms 
Floated round our darling May. 


Where the willow-buds are drooping, 
Where the river rolls away ; 
Where the robin sings in Summer, 
There we laid our darling May— 
May Moore! 
Where the robin sings in Summer, 
There we laid our darling May. 


WAITING FOR FATHER. 


BY MATTHIAS BARR. 


FIsHERMAN! fisherman! 
Over the sea; 
True hearts are yearning, 
Longing for thee. 
Bright eyes are watching, 
At dawn of day— 
Watching for father, 
Far, far away. 
Baby’s hands waving 
Proudly in air; 
Mother's lips moving 
Meekly in prayer; 
Wafting above 
Missions of love, 
Pleading to Heaven “ poor father” to spare. 


Fisherman! fisherman! 
Dreaming of home; 
Breasting the billows, 
Cleaving the foam. 
Grasp tight the rudder! 
Spread out the sail! 
Let the boat merrily 
Dance to the gale! 
Rest after labor 
Cometh for thee ; 
Soon, soon shall baby 
Sit on thy knee; 
Soon shall be prest 
Close to thy breast, 
All that is dear to thee over the sea. 
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CHAPTER II. them with a sort of forlorn hope, which neither 

A narrow street in the heart of Paris; houses} had the spirit to express. These two were 
on each side, towering up so high that the sun-{ mother and daughter; yet the mother was not 
shine never reached the earth upon which they } yet at full mid-age, and a powerful constitution 
stood; and those who lived in the lower stories }‘made her seem younger than she really was. 
scarcely knew what it was to see a gleam of} She was handsome, too, spite of the famine that 
pure light from Christmas to Christmas. The had pinched her features, and given that hun- 
houses, solid, old, and moss-grown at the base, } gry light to her eyes. A large, fine woman, of 
were crowded with human beings, who would; the English type, full of natural health and 
gladly have worked for a livelihood, had any} energy this person had been only a year be- 


work been attainable in Paris that cruel season. 

But there was stagnation in trade, and famine 
in all the land. Those who depended on toil for 
their daily bread, found all their efforts insuffi- 
cient to appease the incessant cravings of hun- 
ger, which was a terrible disease all over France 
that year. But there was no work. Those who 
controlled capital held it close, thus paralyzing 
trade and adding to the general distress. 
thousands and thousands of those who longed 
to be, in fact, the working people of Paris, suf- 
fered terribly for food. This want was felt all 
through the neighborhood we speak of. Scarcely 
a family within sight of it had enjoyed a suffi- 
ciency of food for weeks. Poverty drove them 
from story to story, while it kept them almost 
too weak to climb the stairs as they multiplied 
upward. 

In a small room, under the roof of one of 


. . 2 
these houses, two women sat in idleness. They } 


fore; now she was subdued and broken down 
by sheer physical want. 

The young girl who sat near her was a fair, 
gentle blonde, very thin, white and delicate; her 
great, blue eyes enlarged with craving; and her 
mouth tremulous, like that of an infant denied 
in its innocent wishes. 

The woman had just come in from a long, 


Thus} long walk through country roads; her shoes 


were heavy with clinging mud, and all the 
edges of her dress‘were soiled. The girl no- 
ticed this, and said, with some anxiety, 

“‘Mother, have you been far?” 

“Yes, Marguerite, very far. 
have been to Versailles.” 

«And for no good?” 

‘‘For no good! The guard refused me at the 
gate.” 

These words were uttered with profound de- 
spondency. The poor woman closed her eyes, 


Once more I 


would have been glad to work, but that poor; and buried her head against the wall of the 


privilege was denied tothem. They would more 
gladly have eaten something, but all the provi- 
sions they had in the room would scarcely have 
set forth the ghost of a meal. Still this desti- 
tution was borne with a sort of cheerful patience, 


room as they left her lips, as if about to sleep 
or die. Marguerite started up and went to her, 
shivering with mingled pain and nervousness. 
” 


‘‘Mamma! mamma! 


The woman was insensible. She had been 


which nothing but a native of France could have } walking all day without food, and come home 


maintained under such circumstances. There ; hopeless. 
was no abandonment to despondency—hunger | 


had, sometimes, made those two females serious, 
but seldom morose; their burden of life grew 


heavier day by day, but up to this time it had } 


not broken down the patience which is the most 
beautiful part of womanhood. 


They sat together in the darkening room, two } 
worn and half-famished creatures, wondering if} 
the morrew would have something in store for } 


This had never happened before; 
through many a weary year of disappointment 
and pain that noble form had held its strength 


till now. To her child she seemed dead. 


“Oh! my poor, poor mamma! What can I 
do?” she cried out, wringing her hands in atter 
helplessness, for there was not even a cup of 
water in the room. 

‘Monsieur! Monsieur Jaque!” 

Marguerite began beating her -— hands 
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against the partition which divided her room § brown bread. In . the other he held a cup of 

from that of some poor neighbor; and directly } water. 

a hideous little man appeared at the door with ‘‘Let her eat this, little one; then she will 

his coat off, and an iron crucible in his hand. be strong, and tell us how all this happened.” 
‘What is it, Marguerite, my child? What is Marguerite reached out her hand for the 








it makes you so strange?” bread. 
Marguerite came toward the man, and seized} ‘Oh, monsieur! let me give it to her. I so 
hold of his arms with both hands. | longed to see her eat it from my hand; but then 
“Monsieur Jaque, she is dead. Look, look! ; it is yours—I have no right.” 


the great God has taken her away from me!” Jaque was holding the woman’s head on his 
The poor girl: was too horror-stricken for} arm.. She was conscious, her eyes were wide 
tears; but her face was so wild and white that} open, but she was quiet from perfect exhaus- 
the little man flung his crucible on the floor, ;tion. He surrendered the bread into those out- 
spattering the hot lead it held over the thresh-} stretched hands with a smile that illuminated 
old, where it gleamed like silver. The next mo-} 1 his grim old face into something better than 
ment found the head of that insensible woman } beauty ever was to a man. 
on his bosom, and his face close to hers. mai Marguerite held the water to her mother’s 
was listening for her breath. The girl stood by, } lips, and then placed a morsel of bread between 
mute as stone, watching him with her wild, Sine them. This was feebly swallowed, as if hot. At 
eyes, that seemed twice their usual size. that moment, aware that food was near, the 
last the man spoke, woman started up, snatched at the bread, and 
“No, litile one, she is not dead. Give me} began to devour it ravenously. Marguerite 
your hand, I will make you sure.” began to cry again at this; then she laughed 
Marguerite reached* forth her hand, and} through her tears, and turned to Jaque, who 
Jaque laid it on the wrist he was handling. looked on with two great tears rolling down his 
The well-formed hand fell down from his hold} cheeks, Seizing his two hands, she fell to kiss- 
in limp immobility; but Marguerite, after bend- } ing them rapturously. 
ing her head a little while, cried out joyfully as “It is you that I must thank. Where did you 
an infant does when it hears a watch tick, “Oh! } get it? Bread, and’ such bread, all of flour; the 
my good God! It beats—it beats!” last we had was half fern, that made our throats 
The girl fell down upon her knees, and,} dry. She would not eat, but gave it all to me, 
covering her face with both hands, kept re- saying that she had plenty put away, but liked 
peating amid her tears, to eat it by herself. That was wrong, very 
“It beats—it beats! She is alive!” ; Wrong; it cheated me into eating so much. Now, 
“Yes, little one, she is alive. Do not ery! } do you know, Monsieur Jaque, I fear—nay, I feel 
Do not cry so!” sure that she has eaten nothing. Oh! mamma, 
The girl looked up, radiant in spite of her} mamma! if I forgive you, it will be after you 
pallor and her tears. have eaten every crumb of monsieur’s bread.” 
“Oh, Monsieur Jaque! it is because I amso} The woman, who had been devouring the 
happy! How kind the good God is! How he | bread like a hungry wolf, now dropped it from 
makes us think light of trouble that seemed so } } her hands, 
great! Only this morning I was so sad, weep- } “Forgive me! I had forgotten you, little 
ing because she must go out, and no breakfast; } one; but the day was so long, and I walked fast 
not a morsel of bread; not a drop of milk—in } both ways.” 
short, nothing. It was the third morniing I had Marguerite replaced the fragment of bread in 
seen this, and it made my heart sick with trou-' her mother’s hands. 
ble. But now that is nothing. I have her here } ‘Eat it all?” she said. “I have had enough, 
alive—she breathes—she opens her eyes! Oh, } haven’t I, Monsieur Jaque?” 
mamma! you have been so strange! “hed “Plenty,” answered the old man. ‘Never 
you dead, and was about to die myself. Only} fear; there is yet another loaf—the baker is 
for that tiny flutter in your wrist I could not } my friend. Besides, I have made a discovery.” 
have helped it. Ah! you know all about it. ‘A discovery! What?” cried Marguerite. ‘I 
You look into my eyes, and say in your heart, } can believe anything since we have food. See, 
‘How this poor child loves me. She is worth } mamma is listening. Where shall we look for 
living for.’” this discovery?” 
Here Monsieur Jaque put Marguerite on one } “Here, in this house.” 
side with his hand, in which was a lump of “Here?” 
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“Yes, in the roof. We have been close to it } take their saints; we want something to work 
all the time. What the people want is, first } for, not pray to.” 
bread, then arms.” } The woman’s eyes grew bright as stars. 
«Well, monsieur?” “This very day I would have knelt to the 
“TI make one, bring the other. Look!” ‘king. After so many years of waiting, I had 
The old man pointed to the crucible, which made up my mind to speak to him, or be trampled 
lay upon the floor, and the bright metal which j under the feet of his horses; but though I fell 
covered the threshold, like a fantastic embroi- ; upon the earth, it was of no avail, they would 
dery. Marguerite shook her head; she could {not allow me to reach him. Oh! those nobles 
understand nothing of this. $are hard, hard as the rock. He did not look 
“There is plenty of it under the roof and i that way; 80 many persons surrounded hii that 
about the old windows. The people want arms, {I could no more get through them, or reach him, 
powder, bullets—I make them, you understand. }than I could have stopped anarmy. The king 
See, I gather this up—no harm is done. I melt } was on his way to. Meudon, to hunt, the> toid 
it over again, run it into a mould, that you shall me, and no one must impede the way. So they 





see—for Jaque not only works for the people, ; went by, horses and men, spattering me with 
but he invents. Then I take my bag of bullets 
to the proper place, and come back with a pocket 





¢ 


Ah! how grand they looked, how their 
How rosy and 


mud. 
clothes shone and glittered! 


full of sous, enough for a little bread that is all ’ plump they looked, while I was famishing, and 


flour, such as madame has eaten. So do not fear 
that she will faint again. To-morrow shall be 
a holiday—I don’t just now remember the saint, 
but we will find one to suit us, or do without. 
Between us, little one, saints are getting a little 
out of fashion since liberty took the lead—not 
. that I like it altogether, mark; but we will have 
our holiday. In the morning I will go to mar- 
ket—that is, you shall go with me, and I will 
buy you six eggs, a sprig of parsley, perhaps 
an onion, who knows, with some milk, and—but 
it does not do so well when we promise over- 
much; but make sure of this, it will be a feast.” 
Margucrite smiled, and took both her mother’s 
cold hands in hers. 
You hear, maroma, it is to be a feast?” 
“Yes, I hear,” answered the woman, bright- 
ening into new life. Give me plenty of food 
and I can do anything.” 
“Ah!” said Marguerite, with a sigh. “Even 
food will not bring him out of the Bastile.” 
Monsieur Jacque laughed. 
“The want of it may; people who starve are 
strong as giants. It is hunger which makes 


. . > 
lions fierce; famish a man, and he becomes a } 

. ; 
Food may not-relieve your father, : 


wild beast. 
my little friend; hunger can—but for that what 
would my bullets be worth?” 

The woman, who was listening keenly to all 
this, sat upright, and you could see the strong 
vitality of a great. idea kindling through her 
frame. 

“Go on, Monsieur Jaque, your words are 
worth more than the bread; they give life to 
ideas.” 

“Yes, I know. We have found a saint worth 
all the martyrs in the calender—nay, we must 
not call it a saint, but a goddess. Let the clergy 


$ he in the depths of the Bastile. 








pathetic tenderness. 
pees find something to do, if it is ouly to open 
;and shut the mould in which Monsieur Jaque 
; runs his bullets.” 

“But can you do nothing better than that, 


2 


Ah, Monsieur 

Jaque! there is a great gulf between the good 

king and his people. Who will fill it up?” 
‘‘Wait,” said the old man—*“ wait and work.” 
“Ah! but mamma has already worked so 


} hard,” said Marguerite, kissing her mother with 


“Tt is my turn now. I 


little one?” 

“Oh, many things!’ answered the girl. “I 
can embroider beautifully, and make the love- 
liest things—but who will employ me? I have 
tried, oh! so hard, to get work.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; but then work is the 
’ thing which no one can get in Paris. Even the 
‘earth refuses to do her part, and lets the seed 
dry up in her bosom, that is why France is so 
‘restless. But madame has just made a revela- 
tion—she spoke of some one in the Bastile.” 

“She spoke of my father,” said Marguerite, 
$in a sad, low voice. 

** And is he in that awful place?” 
‘‘Sit down, monsieur, and I will tell you,” 
}said the elder lady, “for you are almost the 

only friend we have, and I must confide in some 
; one.” 
> ««Madame, I understand.” 

‘‘We have not always been so poor as this— 

$far from it. My husband was the lateral de- 
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3 scendant from a noble house; my own blood is 
} not altogether plebeian.” 

Jaque nodded his head, and muttered, “1 
} thought so? but not of this country.” 
Madame inclined her head in assent. 
‘«We were born subjects of the empress. 
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husband was a very learned man—nay, he had 
higher powers than that of mere learning. In 
some things he was great.” 

Monsieur Jaque started up suddenly, and 
struck a table near him with his clenched hand. 
Some idea had evidently excited him. 

“Your name is Gcosner—Dr. Gosner. I under- 
stand—I understand; but go on.” 

The fame of iny husband’s powers reached 
Marie Theresa at her court. She sent for my 


‘Not till last year. Then a letter reached 
me, written on a scrap of soiled paper, and dated 
at the Bastile. It was in his handwriting, and 
bore his signature; but it said little that I could 
understand. This much was certain. Years 
and years my husband had been shut up in that 
horrible place. There had been no crime, no 
charge—and his imprisonment threatened to be 

} eternal. Sometimes prisoners were taken out 

} of their subterranean dungeons, and permitted 





husband just before her daughter married the } to breathe the air; but he had no such privilege. 
Dauphin. What passed I cannot tell; but he ; Day after day, month after month, year after 
came home greatly disturbed, and for days was } year, he saw no one but his keeper, who seldom 
haunted by some distressing remembrance. } spoke, and was devoid of all pity. Once he had 
When we mentioned the Dauphiness, he would } given him a scrap of paper; on this he pierced 


turn pale, and go off alone, as if afraid of soine- ; 


thing. But this wore off. He became tranquil 
as ever, and plunged deeper and deeper into 
those sciences which were his very life. A few 
years went by, and one day my husband re- 
ceived a letter from France. _It had come all 
the way by a courier in the king's livery, who 
was ordered to escort the doctor to Versailles, 
where some person high at court wished to con- 
sult with him. This summons disturbed my 
husband, and instead of being pleased that his 
renown as a physician had extended so far, he 
looked upon the summons as a presage of evil. 
I felt differently, glorying in my husband. I 
rejoiced that his great learning, and still greater 


;some letters with a pin; and after waiting 
months and months, got it carried out into the 
} world by a man who or 
‘Who was calted to mend the ponderous lock 
3 of his dungeon. I was the man.” 
; ‘You, Monsieur Jaque—you?” 
$ «JT remember him well—a tall, thin man, with 
hair white as spun silk, and a beard falling 
down his bosom; the face white, and pure as 
an infant’s; the eyes luminous, even in the dark- 
3 ness of his dungeon. Was this like your hus- 
band, madame?” 
“It was my husband.” 
‘This I saw as the keeper left me for a single 
} minute; and then the prisoner came eagerly 


powers, had won this invitation to the court of} toward me, his long, white finger on his lips, 


Louis the Fifteenth, and urged his departure. 
He went sadly enough.” 


The woman paused here, and seemed to strug- ; 


gle with her voice against some choking sensa- 
tion. 

‘*Well?” questioned Monsieur Jaque. 

Madame Gosner answered in a single sen- 
tence. 

‘He never came back!” 

“Surely, he never did come back,” repeated 
Monsieur Jaque, with a strange smile. 

“He was away a long time—no word came to 
us about him. We inquired of every one who 
came from France, but no word. At last we be- 
lieved him dead. Knowing that he had arrived 
in Paris, we sent a person, who knew him well, 
to learn of his fate. This person traced him to 
Versailles, and learned that he entered the 
Grand Trianon, and remained there more than 
an hour. After that he returned to Paris, eat 
some supper at the house where he lodged, and 
went out for a walk. A man was waiting near 
the door, who joined him, and they went off 
together. That is all.” : 

‘And you have never heard of him since?” 
questioned Monsieur Jaque. 


’ bis eyes burning and eager. Thrusting that 
paper into my hand, he whispered a name 
and an address. ‘Send it!’ he said. ‘For the 
;,love of God, send it!’ His hands shook, bis 
} face quivered, his teeth knocked together with 
affright, for he saw the jailor coming back, and 
feared him. I thrust the paper into my bosom, 
saying only, ‘I will.’ He could not answer, for 
the man was near; but instantly the fire in his 
$ eyes was quenched with tears; he crept back to 
> his corner, and sat down, with both hands to his 
face, weeping. 
, ***What was he saying?’ demanded the jailor, 
} looking at me keenly. ‘I saw his lips move.’ 
}  ««*Did you?’ I answered, carelessly twisting 
‘I did not observe, ask 


; a screw in its socket. 
him.’ ‘ ' 
; «My careless answer disarmed the man of his 
$ suspicions; but he did not leave me again for a 


5 


> moment; and when I asked the prisoner’s name, 


5 
b) 


5 
’ he answered, ‘We have no names here. 


} man has a number—that is all.’ 

$  **But how long has he been here?’ I asked. 
«« «Since the year in which Louis the Fifteenth 

$ died,’ he said. 

} «The prisoner started up, and reached forth 


> 


This 
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his hands imploringly, ‘Is the old king dead?’ ‘ to the people. They are learning all the secrets 
he questioned. ‘Then she is queen! Will no}; walled-in by that pile of stone. The knowledge 
one tell her that an innocent man suffers here. } ferments—let it work. By-and-by we shall 
Is there no mercy in any human heart?’ > know what it is to arouse millions of slaves 

“The jailor answered him by a heavy clang } to a knowledge that liberty exists.” 
of the door, and a grinding noise of the lock; The two women looked at the little, crooked 
Thad just mended. I came away with the paper } man in supreme wonder; his eyes glowed, his 
in my bosom, and sent it to the name whispered ; figure drew itself up erectly; his right arm 
in my ear when it was given. It was the name ; was extended, as if addressing an audience. 
of some cure in a town in Germany.” ; The glow of a powerful enthusiasm was upon 
“It was for me, that poor prisoner’s wife,” } him. . 
cried the woman, who had been listening with ; The elder woman stood up, the food she had 
intense interest. ‘The cure sent it to me—and } taken made her strong; this man’s enthusiasm 
then I knew that my husband was alive, and in} extended itself to her. 
the Bastile. It was like a revelation from the} ‘I have knelt this day in the street only to 
grave.” be covered with mud,” she said. “I have 


man might be taken from a dungeon worse 
than the grave, and all to no avail. Others 
suffer as I do; other women have seen their 
husbands buried alive, and have heard the cries 
gurite had almost forgotten her father; but she of their own anguish mocked at by the nobility, 
was restless to go in search of him. The little} which stands between the people and their king. 
property we had was almost gone, but we turned } Tell me what to do, and if human will can ac- 
it into money, and came away. Ah! it was a} complish anything, it shall be done. Mar- 
terrible undertaking. Day after day, I wan-} guerite, come hither.” 
dered about that grim building, hoping, in a The young girl came at her mother’s bid- 
wild fashion, that some chance would give mo} ding, an earnest light in her eyes, a faint glow 
a sight of him—but nothing came of it. Iknew} on her face. Her father was in prison, her 
that he was there, and the knowledge wounded } mother only an hour before had fainted from 
the heart in my bosom; but in Paris I was help- want of nourishment. Shethought only of this, 
less as in Germany. ‘How would I get him from and her gentle nature rose to the nobility of a 
underneath that grim pile of stones? It was fixed resolution. The mother took her hand, 
like beating myself against a rock. I went to} holding it firmly as she bent down and kissed 
men learned in the law; I wrote petitions, and} the white forehead uplifted to her face. 
gave money to have them presented to the king; “We have been selfish, my child,” she said. 
I made vain efforts to get speech of him; but all} ‘In our own troubles we have forgotten others. 
was useless, our money melted away, my strength } What can two helpless women accomplish against 
left me; from one place to another we were driven } wrongs that have grown strong under centuries 
. here, helpless and starving, and he is in that} of endurance? My child, in ourselves we are 
hideous dungeon yet.” nothing; united with others equally unfortunate 

“Take courage, my friend; it will not be} we may do much. France has wronged us 
forever. Do not let those poor hands fall so} terribly—it is my motherland. Jt was I who 
despondently in your lap. Better times are persuaded him to come and cast himself into 
coming. All these terrible grievances will be} dangers that seized upon him, as wild beasts 
laid before the king. He is not eruel; some day snatch their prey. ‘The king has sent for you,’ 
he will open the doors of that awful Bastile, and ; Isaid. ‘The king is France.’ I was wrong, 

5 
3 


holes, that brought you here?” said Monsieur 
Jaque. “It was to save him that you came to 
Paris?” 

“Yes; in less than a week we set forth. Mar- 


“It was that scrap of paper, pierced with pin- worked, starved, entreated, that an innocent 





let the people look in. They are getting curious, } the king is not France—his people canuot reach 
impatient. No power can keep them much} him; his heart is good and generous, but who 
longer in the dark. I have seen it; they thought } can appeal to it, standing so far off. Still France 
me a blacksmith, for I went in place of a man} is France, and this king is not the old one; he 
who had taught me something of his craft; for, } continues abuses, but does not originate them.” 
madame, it is my pleasure to know everything, } Monsieur Jaque listened earnestly. He looked 
and, like the king, I have a taste for working} from madame to her daughter, alternately. 
in iron. I went over more than one of those} Their energy had enkindled a new idea in his 
hideous dungeons, and saw their inmates. What? ardent nature. He saw in it an element of 


5 


I saw was given to the clubs, and in that way } strength that would be wielded with force when 
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the time of redemption arrived. The power and 
pride of a Roman matron lay in that woman, 
who was lifted far above those with whom 
poverty forced her to associate. Her intellect 
was quick and grasping; she comprehended like 
a man, and felt like a woman—of such characters 
among men leaders are formed. How would 
it prove with her own sex? Could she control 
that subtle element? Would enthusiasm awake 
to the glance of her eyes, and ignorance follow 
her lead unquestioning ?”, 

Monsieur looked upon her as she stood, tall, 
robust, and proud, flinging off all selfish weak- 
ness, and ready to suffer for her country, as 
she had already suffered for her husband, alas! 
in vain. Then he turned to Marguerite, fair 
and delicate as a lily; and saw in her beauty 
another spirit of power; for this man had but 
one grand idea—and that was ‘ Liberty!” 

‘You think as she does?” he questioned, 
laying his hand upon her head solemnly, as if 
consecrating her. 


{person on his entrance, changed to the most 








4 


elegant courtliness the instant he saw Mar- 
guerite standing near her mother. The hat 
was instantly lifted from his head, and once 
more he begged leave to apologize. 

He came in search of his foster-brother, and 
had no idea of the company he was honored in 
finding him in. 

The contrast of this man’s address, which was 
soft and persuasive, with the rude grandeur of 
bis head, had a sort of fascination in it. The 
two ladies felt themselves transferred back to 
the saloons which nature and education had 
given them a right to enter. In this man the 
energy of the people seemed blended with the 
elegance of the court; thus they found him in 
harmony with old memories and recent ideas. 
Madame received his apologies with the grace 
of a Roman matron. She waved her hand to- 


- ward one of the rude chairs, and requested him 


“T think as she thinks, and will act as she } 


acts, Where she goes, I will go: where she dies, 
I, too, will die!” 

Her words were low and solemn; sweet as 
the rustle of living flowers, but resolute, too. 
The girl felt their import, though she did 
not as yet understand the magnitude of her 
promise. 

“Those who dedicate themselves to liberty 
have no sex,” said Monsieur Jaque. ‘There is 
none in suffering.” 

As he spoke, a knock sounded at the door—a 
fierce, loud knock, as if the person without had 
become impatient. 

Monsieur Jaque was going toward the door, 
when it was flung open, and a man entered 
abruptly—a large, powerful man, dressed care- 
lessly, but with something of courtliness; for 
his clothes were of rich material, and slightly 
adorned with embroidery; but his hair was of 
its natural warm brown, thick, wavy, and abund- 
ant, giving a lionean power to the great head, 
and remarkable with that dress, because it was 
free of powder, and fell downward in natural 
waves, which stirred heavily whenever he 
turned. 

“‘Mensieur le count! I did not expect you 
so early.” 

‘*So it seems,” answered the man, glancing at 
Madame Gosner with mischievous significance. 
“But, I beg pardon; hearing voices in this 
room, I supposed you had changed lodgings, 
and came in more rudely than madame will 
forgive, I fear.” 





to be seated, while Monsieur Jaque, recovering 
from his surprise, presented his visitor as the 
Count De Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau seated himself, and began to con- 
verse; his words were directed entirely toward 
Marguerite, who listened in breathless awe to 
his brilliant sayings, without dreaming that 


they were all intended for her; and that each 
glance of those eyes was sent to measure their 
effect. In this presence Monsieur Jaque allowed 


himself to subside into insignificance. He spoke 
in monosyllables, and sat with his hands clasped, 
as if in adoration of the talent which broke forth 
in every word this strange man uttered. Mar- 
guerite, too, was fascinated and enthralled. At 
first the exceeding ugliness of their visitor had 
repelled her; but the moment he spoke, this 
feeling changed, and she listened with all her 
soul, and that shone in her beautiful eyes. 

Count Mirabeau saw all this, as only a man 
of quick intellect and insatiable vanity can ob- 
serve. He soon discovered that the surround- 
ings of these two women were far inferior to 
the rank to which they were entitled by birth— 
and this both inspired and surprised him. In 
his own person he blended so much of the ex- 
tremes of social life—coarse strength with vivid 
imagination, pride of birth and pride of hu- 
manity—that a wild sympathy for these two 
persons awoke almost to a passion in his nature 
at the first sight. They were refined, delicate, 
sensitive, yet still of the people, suffering with 
them, and, to a certain extent, feeling with 
them. 

If Count Mirabeau had any fixed ideas at this 
time, they were vague and incomplete, shifting 


The rough manner which had marked this } and changing with the current of public opinion, 
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which was firm only to one fixed point, a con-} pocket of his dress. ‘The girl is beautiful, the 


centration of power in the people. Mirabeau 
had watched the storm rising, which was to de- 
vastate all France, with the interest of a man 
born to lead in tempests. How the whirlwind, 
which he saw gathering, might rage, he, pro- 
bably, had no idea. 


Events rush forward in} 


mother grand.” 

“Ah! but the young lady is so good,” an- 
swered Jaque, who did not feel quite satisfied 
with this sudden interest. 

“Good, very possible—I am no judge; but 
she is fair as a lily, and bright as a sunbeam. 


revolutions with a force that defies individual ; Did my face terrify her, Jaque?” 


strength; but he was a man to seize upon every 


and even now, with that lovely girl before him, 
he was calculating how far she might be made 
available to his ambition. 

After a little Mirabeau arose, and, with a 
graceful reverence, such as he might have de- 
nied to a queen, left the room; begging permis- 
sion to call again when he might have the hap- 
piness to be of service to the ladies. Monsieur 
Jaque followed him, looking proudly back upon 
the ladies. 

‘“‘How strange, how grand, how ugly!”’ said 
Marguerite, drawing a deep breath as the door 3 
closed. ‘Oh! if kings were like him, we should 
not plead in vain!” 

Madame Gosner answered with less emotion. 
She was wondering if this man, who seemed 
both of the court and the people, would be able 
to aid her in the one great wish of her life, .#f 
he had that power, she was ready to become his 
slave. j 

Meantime, Mirabeau and »Monsieur Jaque 
went to a neighboring chamber and sat down 
together; for, strange as the contrast was be- 
tween them, thev were foster-brothers, and a 
stronger tie than that of absolute kinship existed 
between them. 

“Well, Jaque, where did you find these 
people? Who are they?” inquired the count, 
flinging himself imto a chair, and reaching forth 
his hand for that of his foster-brother. ‘The 
demoiselle is beautiful. It is a sin to find her 
here.” F 

Jaque gave a succint account of his acquaint- 


means of power as they presented themselves; | 





ance with the mother and daughter, apd re- 
peated, word for word, the conversation he had 
had with them that evening, j 

Mirabeau listened eagerly. There was ro- 
mance in this—a mother and daughter devoting 
their lives to the hope of winning freedom for 
an innocent man, had something sublime in it, 
which kindled his imagination, and touched all 
that was good in his heart. He took out a well- 
worn purse, which contained only a piece or 
two of gold, and emptied it on the table. 

“See that there is no more starvation. Women 
like these must not be permitted to suffer,” he 
said, thrusting the empty purse back into a} 





“Your face, Count Mirabeau—how should it? 
Why, your face is magnificent, grand—it is that 
I glory in most of anything.” 

Jaque believed all that he was saying. In his 
heart great love had glorified that massive head, 
with its shock of ruddy hair, into something 
beautiful. He heard the question put to him 
with genuine surprise, as if some one had dis- 
puted the brightness of the sun; but Count 
Mirabeau understood himself better. He rather 
gloried in the rude grandeur of his appearance, 
the conquests which he made in spite of it were 
doubly grateful to him. ‘It is a common thing to 
be beautiful,” he would say; ‘‘but to be hideous 
and beloved in spite of it, is sublime.” 

“Ah! you are no judge, brother Jaque. . Of 
course, I am everything grand and agreeable 
to you; but with a young lady, the thing is dif- 
ferent. I saw her look of surprise when I came 


in» No wonder; but she forgot to be afraid after 


Did you see that? How her eyes kin- 
What a smile came to her face—a lovely 


9 


a little; 
dled! 
face, undoubtedly; a very lovely face 

Count Mirabeau fell into a reverie here, and 
began.to play with one of fhe long waves of 
hair that fell to his shoulder. Jaque remained 
silent, and sat watching him. 

After awhile the count arose, and taking one 
of the gold pieces from the table, dropped it into 
his pocket. Glancing on the two Louis-d’or that 

ewere left, he said, with a laugh, 

“These will be enough for the present—one 
cannot do entirely without money. Come to me, 
Jaque, when you want more.” 

“But the ladies are proud; they will not 
accept it, knowing where it comes from.” 

“Then they must not know where it comes 
from. You understand?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“Now I will bid you good-night, Jaque. 
you know that my father is in Paris?” 

“In Paris! Idid not know it. What brings 
him here?” 

«He comes to be reconciled with his son, so 
I am told. I had a letter from him this morn- 
ing, appointing a time when I am to call on 
him. It was this which brought me here.” 

“Then you will go?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 


Do 
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“But he has been so cruel, so harsh. It is 


not long since the doors of his chateau were } 


closed against you.” 

“Yes. I am not likely to forget that; but in 
these times one has not the power to be resent- 
ful. My father has influence with the king.” 

“But I thought you were the enemy of Louis 
the Sixteenth, and of all his family!” 

“You forget the Duc d’Orleans.” 

“But he is not your friend.” 

“He is the friend of no man but himself. Still 
one does not quarrel with him. A bad, weak 
friend, Jaque; but sometimes such characters 
carry braver men into power. While he is 
popular with the people, who will not readily 
Yelease their hold on royalty of some kind, I, 
for one, shall not abandon him.” ' 

*§till, it is a terrible thing to know that he is 
plotting against his own brother, his anointed 
king,”’ said Jaque. 

“Nay, it is rather against the Austrian 
woman, who rules that brother. Surely, French- 
men owe little allegiance to her.” 

“That is, perhaps, because they do not know 
her!” said Jaque. 

“That is true. She makes sure that those men 
who love France, and seek after liberty, never 
shall come near enough to know her.” 

“Yet it is said that those who have ‘Opportu- 
nities of seeing the royal family lové her most. 
To them she is a beautiful, good woman.” 

“Yes, she is beautiful. She has, sometimes, 
allowed your humble servant to see her across 
the theatre; but disdains to receive him at court. 
Her mother would have known better. She had 
some idea of statesmanship, and knew*how to 
employ talent, though it might exist a fittle 
outside of court circles. She would never have 
left a Mirabeau to be converted into an enemy" 

“Ah! if the queen only knew you as Jaque 
does—but how can she? The courtiers who 
surround her are jealous of powers they cannot 
rival. Ah, no! The queen will never be per- 
mitted to know how brave « friend is kept from 
her.” 

“She will learn, rest content, Jaque. She 
will learn who Mirabeau is, and what he can do, 
before she sits firmly on the throne of France. 
She will learn, to her cost, that nobility does not 
always convey talent; and that the best adviser 
a monarch can have is the man who is most 
popular with the people.” 

“That you are, my count. I do not see you 
pass the streets of Paris without exclamations!” 

“Yes, they love me, and I love them. It was 
my great fault with that grand old aristocrat, 
my father, that plebcians would love me, and 
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that I sometimes stooped to their companion- 
ship. Even then I felt what was coming, and 
knew where the best elements of power lay. 
But my thick-headed old ancestor never could 
understand it. What do you think he would 
say now if he knew where I have spent this 
evening? Yet a lovelier creature does not live 
in any court than the girl we left yonder, or one 
more delicate.” 

Monsieur Jaque colored crimson, and moved 
uneasily in his chair. He did not like this open 
admiration in his foster-brother. 

“Yes, the young lady is pretty and gentle as 
a bird; but I doubt if——” 

Here Jaque paused, and colored still more 
violently than before. 
“Doubt if what 

“If—if she is used to such warm admiration. 
Is that it, brother Jaque?” 

“Exactly,” answered Jaque. ‘She is country 
bred, you know, and innocent asa fawn.” 

Mirabeau laughed rather boisterously. 

“Why, you foolish fellow, that is her chief 
attraction. Had she been one of your hackneyed 
court dames, her beauty would have passed as 
nothing. As itis, she is charming. Simple as 
a violet, pure as a lily-of-the-valley—not that I 
have seen one of late; but those things still 
lingé®in my memory, Jaque, man of the world 
as you may think me.” 

Monsieu® Jaque™arose from his chair and 
came close to his fostér-brother. 

“‘Mirabeau,” he said, laying a hand on the 
count’s shoulder, and speaking with deep ear- 
nestness, “forget this girl. Spare her to me, 
for I love her with all my soul.” 

Mirabeau wheeled round in his chair, and 
gazed upon the man in laughing astonishment. 
His great head was thrown batk, his eyes danced 
with merriment. 

“What! You, Jaque—yow'in love with that 
pretty rustic—really, truly? Do tell me how it 
happened!- Why, man, how improbable!” 

‘‘No,” said Monsieur Jaque, humbly enough. 
“T never expected it myself—love seemed so far 
apart from me, and so natural to you; but what 
man ever knows what destiny has in store for 
him. I saw her so sweet, so gentle, given up 
to sorrow, which she bore patiently, and, spite of 
myself, she became dear to me as my own life.” 

«And does she know this?” 

‘Not for the world! I should drop with very 
shame at her feet if she but guessed at it.” 

“I dare say,” answered Mirabeau, with cruel 
‘So dainty a creature as that might 
‘Why, man, I, myself, was 
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sincerity. 
well be astonished. 
half in love with her.” 
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«1 saw it.” 

«And new you warn me off the chase.” 

“I say to you only this. The foster-brother, 
who loves you better than himself, has but one 
thing on this earth that he would withhold from 
you, this single, forlorn hope of affection. Will 
you trample it under foot—you who have but to 


smile, and the best beauty and brightest wit of 


the land render the homage you scarcely deign 
to accept?” 

“Ah! that is because they do render it. 
Can’t you remember, Jaque, that, as a boy, I 
would never stoop to pick up the ripest and 
mellowest pear that fell to my feet; but was 
ever up in the topmost branches of the tree, 
risking my neck for the fruit that could only 
be got with difficulty. It is my nature, man, 
and I cannot help it. Now cannot you com- 
prehend that in placing this interdict, which 
leaves all to my honor and brotherly affection, 
you lift the fruit to the very topmost bough, 
where I shall be forever tempted to climb 
for it.” 

“But, for my sake.” 

“Ay! in your behalf, I will make a brave 
effort te be good. It is asking a great deal, and 
Iam no saint; but then I am in no haste to give 
that proud old man, who is waiting for me, a 
daughter-in-law who is neither of the court or 
the people. So we will talk no more of this 
pretty Marguerite, but let her fly, as we some- 
times sent the birds we had snared back to their 
native woods in the pure wantonness of benevo- 
lence. Sometimes we would gladly have got 
them back, you know, Jaque, but the little 
wretches would not come. Give me my hat, 
man; do you know that we are keeping the 
proudest old man in France waiting?” 

Jaque took up the hat which Mirabeau had 
flung to the floor when he sat down. The count 
took it lazily, and putting a finger on two of 
the triangular points, began to twirl it between 
his hands. He certainly did not seem to be 
much distressed at keeping his father in sus- 
pense. 

«“Jaque,”’ he said, after a few moment’s silence, 
“Have you seen the old gentleman?” 

“Only for a »aoment.” 

“Did he speak of. Well, we may as well 
be frank. Did he mention finances? Has he 
an idea of the trouble his close-fisted parsimony 
has brought on me—of the shifts and arrange- 
ments I am constantly compelled to make?” 

‘How can he help knowing, monsieur count? 
A man of good family cannot live on air; and 
what else has he provided for a son that—I 
must say it—is the glory of his house?” 

Vout. LV.—10 


t «Not much, Jaque—certainly, not much; but 
} more, perhaps, than you know of. Still, he 
‘comes in good time, for Iam fairly at my wit’s 
howe for means. Can you manage to let him 
know this, and impress upon him the necessity 
of a liberal supply? Tell him of the great popu- 
i larity you are so confident of. Hint to him that 
}T have had advances from the court, and only 
Pend a little persuasion to carry me over, body 

and soul, which will end in a thorough recon- 
; Ciliation between the people and the king. In 
’ short, Jaque, you know what to say, and you 
$ know the man. It will not be the first time you 
have done me good service with him.” 

“Nor shall it be the tast, by a thousand, if 
I can help it,” answered Jaque, delighted with 
his mission. ‘God grant that what I say proves 
true! Then, indeed, you will be the saviour of 
this unhappy country!” 

‘Well, well! you understand my wishes, and 
will know howto carry them out. I have sworn 
never to ask my father for another sous on 
earth—and I never will; but my oath does not 
reach you, brother Jaque. The old man is a 
staunch royalist, and would do much for Louis. 
When he knows how I stand between the court 
and the people, powerful with both, he will 
forget past extravagance, and come forward to 
sustain the honor of his house.” 

‘IT will put the case before him in this light; 
I will tell him all that he ought to know. 
Even now an agent of the queen is seeking 
you.” 

‘‘Ha! Where did you learn this?” cried Mira- 
beau, flushing scarlet with sudden astonishment 
and delight. 

“The gent came to me.” 

‘*When?” 

“Only this morning.” 

** Well, well!” 

‘‘He talked cautiously at first; spoke of your 
‘ power with the people—your eloquence.” 

“Yes, yes; I understand that—the usual 
sugared flattery. But come to the essence of 
the matter. What did he want?” 

‘‘He wanted your influence in behalf of the 
court; and he spoke of money.” 

Mirabeau felt the hot blood leap to his face 
Sagain; and with an angry gesture he dashed 
the hat from his hand. 

‘They know how poor I am; they feel that I 
can be bribed. This proud queen does not offer 
me her confidence, but money. Ah! this stings 
me! It is an insult; but one which I dare 
not resent. Oh, Jaque! this poverty is a nest 
of temptations. To want money is to be a 
$ slave.” 
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Mirabeau seized his hat, dashed it on his; died away in the street, then he sat down, with 
head, and left the room, walking so fiercely, } tears in his eyes, muttering, 


that his footsteps sounded back from the flights 


“Ah! what a grand nature he has! Yet a 


of stairs like the tramp of a dragoon. moment may shipwreck him forever. Yes! 
Monsieur Jaque listened till the footsteps; forever and ever!” - (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
e 
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BURNING THE LETTERS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIEuD TORREY. 


Sue held the letters above the flame ; 
“He never loved me!” she softly said; 

And then she sighed, as she breathed his name, 
And pressed the notes to her lips instead. 


“He lieved me not!” So, then, down she knelt, 
And read a letter from end to end; 

His words were earnest, and true, she felt, 
Be they words of lover, or words of friend. 


So there she knelt in the fitful glow, 
And read them over, and kissed them each ; 
And none might tell how her tears did flow, 
And none might list to her broken speech. 


For, “Oh! he loved me!” she cried, despairing ; 
A light had broken—the truth was plain; 
And bitter grief in her heart was tearing 
Its cords asunder with unguessed pain. 


And then, “ My darling,” she cried, “forgive me! 
Howe'er the fools and the gossips prate; 

I have been true in my heart, believe me! 
Oh, God! that the truth should have come too late! : 





“T thought thee proud, and I blamed thy coldness, 
I could not fathom thy heart’s deep lore ; 

I held that love, with a holy boldness, 
Should rise supreme every hindrance o'er.” 
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Then prone she fell, in her self-upbraiding ; 
“Too late! Too late!” it was all her cry. 

She never recked how the twilight fading, 
Threw ghostly shadows across the sky. 


Her white lips move; she is softly praying; 
“Father! oh, keep him from every ill! 

And grant, wherever he may be straying, 
Thy loving care may attend him still!” 


Why starts she thus from her lowly bending? 
A sudden thought through her aching brain! 
*Twas time, full time, that the dream was ending— 
And she prepared for the bridal train. 


She stirred the coals to a brighter glow, 
And kissed the letters with pallid lips; 

“Dust and ashes!” she whispered low— 
“Thus I witness my love's eclipse!” 


The flame leaped up witb a sudden start; 

The letters fell from her trembling band, 
And in the depth of her throbbing heart 

The ghost of the sweet, lost love sball stand 


And howsoever the skies may brighten; 
How soft soever the wind may blow; 
No sunshine ever her heart can lighten— 
No second Spring-time her heart can know. 


DRIFTING APART. 


BY MRS. CLARA B. HEATH. 


We grew side by side, and the same sweet breeze 
That swept over his brow, swept mine; 

We knew the same flowers, and birds, and trees, 
And sat ’neath the same green vine. 


And the years trailed by like a wreath of fluwers 
That is held by a sportive child; 

And our barques went out from the harbor safe, 
Qa life’s river so broad and wild. 


He went with the current, aud many said 
He was sure of a prize at last; 

And they cheered him on till the waves grew rough, 
And his courage was ebbing fast. 


T started like one just rowed from a stream, 
Who finds that the morning is gone; 

But I saw my loss, and that knowledge seemed, 
In part, for the same to atone. 


And as we each went on in our chosen way— 
Both hopeful, one patient at heart— 

Each day the distance grew greater between— 
We drifted, and drifted apart, 


"Twas only a wave that either could pass, 
Which we first in our sorrow spied; 





But both were willful, and one, alas! 
By the other was sorely tried. 


. So the waves of opinion met and clashed; 


They grew calm, and then rose once more; 
While the spray of words on our hearts were dashed, 
Like the spray on a rock-bound shore, 


With as littie effect; it may, sometimes, 
Make hills in the glittering sand; 
Perbaps it tosses a pearly shell 
That chanced to be lying at hand. 


But ‘twas nothing more; for the land still lies 
By the spray, and the tide unmoved; 

We know not the strength we have gained until 
It has fully been tried and proved. 


I thought his standard too low and mean— 
He counted my profit as loss; 

8o a bridgeless chasm yawned wide between, 
Which neither essayed to cross. 


It was better so—I can see it now— 
Grown older and wiser at heart: 

The bitter lessons we hastened to learn— 
It was better to learn apart! 
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Tuis little dress is to be made of silk or cash- 
mere, and trimmed with bias ruffles of the same 
material, headed with a bias band of satin of 
the same color, one inch and a half in width. 
It is ornamented with velvet buttons, at regular 


ee 


intervals, as seen in the design. In order to 
make the trimming more easy, we give two 
engravings of the detail; one represents the 
bias ruffles, the other the trimming around the 
tabs, and both patterns are full size. 

We also give diagrams by which to cut out 


the dress. The best way is to make paper pat- 
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terns for each piece (old newspapers will an-- 
swer) by enlarging the diagrams, and for this 
purpose the size of each piece is marked on 
each diagram. We add an explanation of the- 
diagrams. 

. Haury or Back or Bopy. 

. Haur or Front or Bopy. 

. Haur or Capz. 

. Tas or Carr. 

. Tas on Front or Sxrev. 

Hatr or Front Gore or Sxret. 
. Haur or Sipe Gore or Sxrer. 
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DIAGRAM OF MARIE ANTOINETTE DRESS. 
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H. Hatr or Sreeve. skirt. With a little care, any mother can make 
Add plain widths for the fullness of back of} this dress without the aid of a mantua-maker. 
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The trimming on the first page is that which { on this page is that which goes on the tab of 
goes around the skirt and cape. The trimming : the cape. 





PERFORATED LEATHER-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here two patterns for a kind of fancy 3 with chenille. The materials are the leather; 
work, which will be new to many of our fair $ some steel beads; and either colored chenille or 


subscribers. It is perforated leather, worked ; silk cordon. 





CARD-CASE OF LEATHER-CANVAS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


MaTeriaLs.—Leather-canvas, four and 
a half inches of violet sarsnet, three-quar- 
ters of a yard of violet ribbon-velvet, half 
an inch broad, thirty-eight buttons, with 
holes, white silk. 
This pocket consists of strips of leather- 
canvas, with large holes eight inches leng 
and four broad, the corners of which are 
sloped off a little for closing the pocket. 
The inside is lined with violet sarsnet, 
and contains pockets, (for visiting-cards, ) 
which are first cut out in white paper, and 
then covered with violet sarsnet, and orna- 
mented with herring-bone stitch. At the 
back of one of the pockets are two little loops, ; The pocket is ornamented outside with violet 
made by a fold of velvet, and ornamented with } velvet-ribbon straps, placed across and fastened 
herring-bone stitch, and between the pockets is } with buttons at regular intervals. The velvet- 
a cord-strap for a small sheet of paper. , ribbon round the outer edge of the pocket must 








KNITTING-BASK ET. 


be chosen broader, as it is used also for binding : are all completed and placed in, the whole is 
the inner part of the pocket. When the pockets ’ closed with buttons and silk eyes to correspond. 
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KNITTING-BASKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Dark red and white cashmere. This basket consists of 2 round for the bottom 
little pieces of black velvet, bright-colored silk § measuring three inches and a half, and six walls 


cordon, plain red woolen braid, scalloped braid, } to correspond. The latter are cut each to the 
cardboard, ete. shape shown in our engraving, and are four 








SNOW-BALL 
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inches long. In the middle, the widest part, 
they are two inches and three-quarters wide, 
and at each end they measure an inch and 
seven-eighths. The center star, from point to 
point, measures an inch and three-quarters. 
That is the applique part in the middle, as far 
as the black is shown. 

They are cut in cardboard, and then all lined 
together with white silk. For the outer cover- 
ing, three walls will be of red and three of white 
cashmere. Each cashmere part is ornamented 
with a star; each star has a scallop of black 
velvet, and is fastened on the white parts by 
long red and small green silk stitches. The 
inner spaces of the stars are filled up with six 
fields, worked in flat stitch; of these two are 
green, two gold color, and two blue; red stitches 
form the adjoining stars, and white silk stitches 
the outer edges of the fields. The little leaf-like 
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PEN-WIPER. 


chain-stitches with which the stars are orna- 
mented consist, at the upper and under points, 
of green with two red leaves, and at the sides 
of two yellow, two blue, and one red leaf placed 
together. Upon the red fields there are always 
white instead of red, and always red instead of 
white stitches, worked exactly in the same man- 
ner. The side walls, when finished, are sewn 
together, and the seam inside covered with a 
white silk cord, and the outer seam with black 
ribbon-velvet, ornamented alternately with yel- 
low and green, and yellow and blue cross- 
stitches. The silk lining, covering the bottom 
inside, is sewn on the outside, and both inside 
and outside are worked over with white silk 
stitches. At the upper part is a ruche of red 
“braid. The scallop red braid is placed round 
the bottom, and the bottom underneath is co- 
vered with glazed paper. 
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PEN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue Pen-Wiper consists of eighteen circular 
pieces of cloth, measuring three inches in dia- 
meter, sewn over round thy edges with four 
milk-white beads, strung. 

In order to make it, lay each piece fourfold 
together, as in our second engraving, given 
here, and join by firm stitches in the middle to 
form the ball. 

With the aid of these two illustrations, we think, 
any lady can make one of these pen-wipers. 

The pattern is a very pretty one. Most pen- } 
wipers are ugly affars, but this is an exception. } 
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WOOLEN BRAI 


D TRIMMINGS 


FOR CHILREN’S DRESSES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


ArranGe the work upon a piece of thick paste- 
board in the shape of a ruler, with pins placed 
at regular distances, according to design, for 
stretching the braid upon. For No. 1, cord, silk 
cordon, and braid of two widths, are needed. 
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Fasten the winding cord on each side with } 
black braid, sewn on with black, to show as 
little as possible, (white is used in the design.) 
The black is plaited in with three pieces of 
woolen braid, according to design, in reversed 
lines (see design.) 





No. 2. The upper portion shows the finished 


trimming—the lower part is in process of work- 
ing. Lay two light green pieces of braid upon 
the pasteboard; loop the dark braid round the 
pins, and join the braids with back-stitches of 
light green silk, so that they are not visible on 
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the light braid. Then take out the pins, and 
continue the work in the same manner. The 
sharp corners are made by damping the border 
on the wrong side, and then ironing with a hot 
iron. Complete the work by putting on a black 
braid, with which the border may be fastened 
to the material to be trimmed. 





EDGINGS OF TATTING AND. CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give here two edgings. The first consists 
of Josephine knots, (four concluding knots,) 
worked separately with medium-sized estton, } 
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and a treble and chain row of crochet for the 
edge. 
The other consists of Josephine knots, (four 
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concluding &nots,) joined by open scallops; double knots. 


worked with the helping thread, and contain- 
ing three double knots, one picot, and three 


A chain of crochet joining the 
picots concludes the whole. Both of these pat- 
terns are unusually pretty, as well as new. 





BAG FOR TATTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


MarteriaLs.—Leather-canvas, green silk or 
chenille, green sarsnet. 

Our engraving represents the pocket in rather 
reduced size. The proper size may be easily 
ascertained by the holes in the canvas, which 
must be cut out, at the outer edge, as repre- 
sented, and ornamented with green silk stitches. 

The canvas handle is four and a half inches 


long, and lined with green silk, fastened in the 
middle of the canvas part, in which the green 
silk bag, eight inches long and three and a half 
inches broad, is placed, so that the cross sides 
form the upper ed@ge, and a broad, double hem 
is made for the silk braid strings. Each side of 
the slightly-fulled bag has a seam at thefold. The 
under corners are ornamented with silk tassels. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; } 

Azout SALAD Dressinc.—A good salad is one of the nicest } 
and healthiest of dishes, and, in the country, one of the most 
econonical also. In Europe, salads are eaten to a very much 
greater degree than here. The simplest dressing is often the 3 
most agreeable. We have eaten salads of all descriptions, ; 
and are not certain but that a simple dressing of oil, vinegar, } 
pepper and salt, is the most appetizing. In France, a bit of 
roast chicken, with a salad of this kind, is served toward 
the close of a dinner, and no one, who has not tasted it, 
knows how good it is, 

In England and in this country, salad dressings, gene- 
rally, are less simple. (ne of the best methods is to put the 
hard-boiled yolks of eggs into a bowl, and smash them with 
a wooden spoon; add the mustard, pepper, and salt, and 
thoroughly mix them; then proceed to put in the oil, a 
little at a time, never adding more until you have so rubbed 
what is in the bowl that it presents a uniform texture, so 
to speak, When you have put in all the oil, add any sauce 
(such as Worcester, etc.) which you may wish to use; but be } 
careful not to put in too much. Last of all, pour in the 
vinegar, little by little, and keep on rather beating than 
stirring the mixture for about five minutes. At this stage 
of the proceedings you may taste the sauce, and make any 
alterations which you think necessary; but it ought to re- 
quire none. You now put in all the herbs, onions, etc., 
which you may wish to use as ts, t. ¢., chopped up 
small; mix them thoroughly with the dressing, and then 
put in the salad proper, which you mix or “work,” as the } 
Spanish proverb implies, like mad; and now you can send 3 
your salad to table. 

When raw yolks of egg are used, you should beat up the 
yolks slightly, and strain them through a small colander } 
into a bowl; then put in the pepper and salt; mix well, and $ 
pour in the oil very gradually, never ceasing to stir all the 
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Over-SENSITIVENESS about what people may say of you, or 
your actions, is a very great mistake. Try and cure your- 
self of it. Consider whether anything you can do will have 
much connection with what they will say. And, besides, it 
may be doubted whether they will say anything at all about 
you. Many unhappy persons seem to imagine that they are 
always in an amphitheatre, with the assembled world as 
spectators; whereas all the while they are playing to empty 
benches. They fancy, too, they form the particular theme 
of every passer-by. If, however, they must listen to imagi- 
nary conversations about themselves, they might, at any 
rate, defy the proverb, and insist upon hearing themselves 
well spoken of. Don’t be so self-conscious. Think less of 
yourself, and you will be both happier and easier in your 
manners, 


“Miss Lity’s Carriace.”—Our steel-plate, this morth, 
tells its own story. Miss Lily has been to a children’s 
party, on a Christmas or New-Year’s night, and is now 
going home. Her carriage waits for her; and the maid is 
there to see that Miss Lily is carefully wrapped up. There 
is no fear, therefore, that Miss Lily will catch cold this win- 
ter night! In our December number, for 1868, we gave an 
engraving, called “The Orphan’s Christmas Eve,” which 
was in striking contrast to this one. But the contrast was 
not greater than is seen often in real life. The rich man’s 
daughter goes to a ball, or party, in a luxurious carriage. 
The poor widow’s child, on the same winter night, trudges 
barefoot through the snow to pick up a few scanty chips to 
make a fire. : 


THE CIRCULATION OF THIS MAGAZINE already exceeds, for 
1869, that of any former year. We have no doubt that 
“ Peterson” now prints and sells more copies, monthly, than 
all the other ladies’ magazines in the United States. The 
secret of this success, we imagine, is told in a letter we have 


time. When you have used half the oil, have the vinegar $ just received, by an agent sending a club, and who says:— 


ready in a cup, with the mustard, sauces, etc., mixed with } 
it, and proceed to pour this in, alternately, in small quanti- 
ties, with the rest of the oil, stirring vigorously to the end. 
Finish as above. Be particular to have your oil of the best 
quality. It is better to mix your salad without oil if what 
you have is not first-rate. 

A ready substitute for oil is found in cream, and this is § 
how to proceed. Mix two yolks of egg, hard-boiled or raw, > 
witn pepper, salt, mustard, and any other condiments you } 
may wish. Stir the cream into this gradually, then the 
vinegar, and proceed as for an ordinary salad. A simpler } 
form consists in mixing the cream with pepper and salt § 
only, and then you either put in the vinegar, and then } 
the lettuce, or you mix the lettuce with the cream, and § 
pour the exact quantity of vinegar over it. When dressed ? 
with cream, it is better that the salad proper should consist ; 
of lettuce alone. Cream dressing does not go very well with ? 
endives ; but this isa matter of taste. Lemon-juice may be } 
substituted for vinegar in a cream salad. The salad should } 
be “worked” with the cream and pepper and salt, and the } 
lemon-juice poured over it. ; 

The Germans make a very delicious salad of potatoes, 
which they call potato-salad. There are several receipts 
for it, some simple, some more elaborate. On another occa- 
sion we may give some of these receipts. As potatoes can 
be had at all seasons, this salad is always available. 


“I Fixp rt Nor Dirricctt to make up a club for your 
Magazine,” writes a lady. “It seems to be the general 
favorite. Every one thinks it the best Magazine.” 
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“Your Magazine is the favorite here; the rest are nowhere; 
everybody says you give more for the money, and of a better 
quality, than any cotemporary.” 


A Beavutirut Picture.—The Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Mirror 


$ says:—“‘‘The Star of Bethlehem,’ a very beautiful and finely 


executed picture, is sent by Charles J. Peterson as a pre- 
mium to those getting. up a club for Peterson’s Magazine. 
It will richly repay any one to get up a club for this popu- 
lar Magazine, just to obtain the picture. We do not know 
how many dollars it is worth, but we suspect the cheapest 
way to obtain it is to get up the club. ‘A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” 


Tne BeavutiFuL ENGRAVING, which was one of the gems of 
our January number, “God’s Acre,” has been printed of a 
larger size, in colors, and is for sale by Turner Brothers & 
Co., successors to G. W. Pitcher, No. 808 Chestnut street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The picture is a very excellent specimen 
of the new art of chromo-lithography. 


J“ Tet. Mr. Peterson,” says a subscriber in a club, “ that 
the first proposal I have, I will ask the gentleman if he 
will be willing to take Peterson’s Magazine for me as long 
as T live; and if he refuses, I will not accept him, for I 
cannot do without the book.” Now that’s a girl of sense 
and spirit! ; 

Wuere No Premium is asked we will send three cop-es 
for $4.50, as we did in 1868, 
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Apprtions May.pe Mape To Civss at the price paid by the ; 
rest of the club. When enough names have thus been added 
to make a second club, the sender will be entitled to a 
second premium, or premiums, as the case may be. Thus, } 
for five subscribers, at $1.00, we send an extra copy, and also } 
a “Star of Bethlehem,” as premiums. Now the person } 
sending us such a club, may add subscribers at $1.60 each, at 
any time during the year, and when enough have been sent ; 
to make five additional ones, then the sender will be enti- } 
tled to another extra copy, and a choice of either of our pre- { 
mium engravings. And so of all our clubs. 
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The Little poe By Elie Souvage. Translated from the 
French by J. W. Luyster. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers,—A charming story of a little girl, stolen by gipsies, 
and who, years afterward, becomes a famous singer, and un- 
expectedly finds her parents. The simplicity with which it 
is told is delightful. Yet this simplicity is the result of the 
most perfect art; and, in this respect, the tale is a model to 
story writers. The volume is neatly printed, and nicely 
illustrated, 

Adventures in the Apache Country. By J. Ross Browne. 
1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers—The author 


NEW BOOKS. 





of this volume is our present minister to China. He and 


Ourpone HimseLr.—The Rochester (N. H.) Courier says:— } Bayard Taylor are the two most entertaining of our American 
“Peterson has fairly outdone himself in the January num- } travelers. The present book isa narrative of a tour through 
ber of his unrivaled Magazine of choice literature. It isnot } Arizona and Sonora, and contains valuable notes on the silver 


only beautiful and instructive, but a marvel of cheapness.” 


cites $ 

“Last Year,” writes a lady, “I took ‘Peterson,’ and each } 
of the ladies that have joined in the club with me, borrowed 3 
it; but this year they take it for themselves.” 


3 


“My Wire,” writes a husband, “says she cannot do with- ; 
out Peterson’s Magazine ;” and he sends two dollars in the $ 
letter. A pattern husband! 


“Tue Stories in ‘ Pererson’ are far superior,” 
Jady, “to those in any other magazine I have ever taken.” 


writes a? 
) 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Ideal in Art. By H. Taine. Translated by H. Du- } 
rand. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Leypoldt d Holt. —this } 
volume, dedicated to M. Sainte-Beuve, is from the pen of M. 
Taine, Professor of the History of Art in the School of the 
Fine Arts, Paris. The author is one of the best of modern 
critics on art. His books on “ Italy,” and on “ The Philosophy 
of Art,” should be read carefully by every person who wishes 
toacquire correct ideas on sculpture, painting, etc., etc. With 
some limitations, partly the effect of organization, we sus- 
pect, but partly, also, the result of a Parisian life and edu- 
cation, M. Taine’s views may be accepted as, on the whole, 
singularly correct. The book is handsomely printed. 

The Gordian Knot. By Shirley Brooks. 1 vol.,8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a novel of much 
more than ordinary merit. Indeed, whatever Shirley Brooks 
writes, is written well. The character of the heroine is a 
very noble one, and is skillfally conceived and delineated. 
The Cheritons, with the exception of Alban, quite enlist the 
reader’s sympathies. As for Arundel, the husband, one 
likes him, and one does not like him. Perhaps, the best 
that can be said of him, is that he is not more selfish than 
English husbands usually are, for we would have our fair 
readers to know that an American husband is altogether 
the more just and generous of the two. 

Dr. Howell's Family. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The author of this story 
is favorably known to the reading public already, having 
written “ Madge,” and “Sherbrook ;” both excellent books 
in their way. We think this, however, her best work. 

Changing Base; or What Edward Rice Learned at School. 
By William Everett. 1 vol.,18 mo. Boston: Lee &: Shepard.— 
Astory for juveniles, agreeably told, and charmingly illus- 
trael. Neatly printed also. 

Geneva’s Shield; A Story of the Swiss at tng By 
Rev. W. M. Blackburn, 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: M. W. 
Dodd.—A religious novel, well written, and on a whew’ to 
interest a very large class. 

Lion Benof Eim Island. By Rev. E. Kellogg. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard.—This is the second of that popular 
series for boys, the “ Elm Island Stories.” It is illustrated. 


$ style. 


$ regions of Nevada. It is a work of more than common inte- 


rest, and is illustrated with sketches from the pencil of the 
author. 

Tricotrin. The Story of a Waif and Stray. By “ Ouida.” 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. B, Lippincott d Co.—We are not 


$ sure but this is the best of the many novels of this author. 


If we except any, it would be “Under Two Flags,” parts of 
which show very good, because very natural, writing. The 
faults of “Ouida” are wordiness and sensationalism. Her 
merits are action, stirriug incidents, and a certain fervor of 
A portrait of the author accompanies the volume. 


Planchette’s Diary. Edited by Kate Field. 1 vol., 12 mo, 


New York: J. 8. Redfield——Whatever Miss Field writes is 
well done of its kind. This is a narrative of some of the 


3 extraordinary things she saw “Planchette” do, and may be 


? read with pleasure even by those who are skeptics as to 
“ Planchette’s” powers, 

Hillsboro’ Farms. By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A quiet, naturally told 
story, the scene of which is located in New England. Its 
descriptions of the country life of that section are as true 
as they are charming. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets. With Commentaries, by Thomas B. 
Duda. 1vol., small 4 to. Philada: John Campbell—aA very 
beautiful edition of these famous sonnets. Paper. type, and 
press-work, are all unexceptionable. It is a book to bind 
daintily, and preserve on the choicest shelf of the library. 

Madame de Beaupre. By Mrs. C. Jenkin. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New York: Leypoldt d Holt——A charming story, by the 
anthor of “Who Breaks, Pays,” and “A Psyche of To-Day.” 
It is printed in the neat style which characterizes all the 
works of this house. 

Wild Life Under the Equator. By Paul du Chaillu, 1 vol., 
12 mo, New York: Harper é Brothers.—This book has been 
written especially for the young. The narrative is a very 
spirited one, and cannot fai] to become popular. It is pro- 
fusely embellished with unusually good wood engravings. 

The Rightful Heir. By the author of “Richelieu,” “The 
Lady of Lyons,” etc., etc. 1 vol.,24mo. New York: Harper 
¢ Brothers.—This is a neat edition of the new play by Lord 
Lytton. We hardly consider it equal to “ Richelieu.” 

The Orphans’ Triumphs. By the author of “The Kemp- 
tons.” 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.—A story for 
the young, very prettily told. The volume is neatly printed. 

The Grecian Bend. By Harry Leigh. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: J. S. Redfield —A satirical story, written in verse, 
and illustrated with some spirit. 

Paul and Margaret. By the author of “The Orphans’ 
Triumphs.” 1 vol., 24 mo, ew York: M. W. Dodd.—A 
tale of an inebriate’s children, designed for the young 
especially. 

School Lyrics. 1 vol., 24 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers—A collection of sacred hymns for devotional 
exercises in schools, It seems to be a very excellent one. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR, 

Tue Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY.—Says Moore's Rural 
New Yorker :—“ Some months ago we had occasion to speak 
of the reliability of the Great American Tea Company— 
mainly upon information and belief—and can now commend 
the Company upon knowledge derived from actual observa- 
tion of their premises, mode of doing business, and the use 
of their teas. In April last, while in New York, we visited 
the stores of this Company, both wholesale and retail, and 
were surprised at their extent, and the large amount of 
busi daily tr ted. The C y occupy four large 
steres and basements, and employ one hundred and seven- 
five men in the establishment. Their receipts for the three 
days preceding our visit were over $50,000—as the Com- 
pany’s books attested—an immense business.” 

Pianist’s Matinee contains National Airs of thirty coun- 
tries, Opera Melodies, Sonatas, Songs without Words, Four- 
handed Pieces, Polkas, Redowas, Marches, Quicksteps, Easy 
Pieces Fingered for Beginners, 100 Fancy and Contra. Dances 
50 Waltzes, 26 sets of Quadrilles, (including Lancers, Cule- 
donian, Prince Imperial, the German Grand Duchess, Belle 
Hellene, etc.,) with calls, Over 300 pieces of popular Music, 
containing the latest compositions of Strauss, Gongi, Par- 
low, C. Faust, etc., being a Musical Library in itself. Price, 
boards, morocco backs, $8; cloth sides, Turkey morocco } 
backs and corners, $4; same, full gilt, $5. A first-class musi- } 
cal present. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Euias Howe, 103 Court street, Boston. 

Mrs. Secretary M‘Cutiocn’s Report. No Decline in 
Household Treasures.—The wife of Hon Mr. M‘Culloch, 
Secretary of the Treasury, writes:—‘Ten years ago I pur- 
chased a Wheeler & Wilsou Sewing-Machine, and have had 
it in constant use in my family since. We used it during 
the war to make clothing for our volunteers in the service } 
and for the hospitals, and this work was very heavy, being 
coarse woolen and cotton fabrics. It is still in good working ; 
order, nothing having been broken but a few needles. 

“You are welcome to use my name in your recommenda- 
tions. Mrs. Hucu M‘Cuiocn, 

“Wife of Secretary U. 8. Treasury, Washington. 

“To Messrs, WHEELER & Wixson.” 








the cover of this periodical at reasonable rates. “Peterson's 
Magazine” is the most valuable vehicle in the United States 
for advertising many things, for it has # larger circulation 
than any other lady’s book, and goes to every town, village, 
and cross-roads in the Nation. For terms, etc., address the 
publisher, Psterson’s Macazrne, 306 Chestnut St., Philada. 

Mrs. A. St. Jony, of Rochester, says that during the past 
ten years she has made more than three thousand five hun- 
dred vests with her Wheeler & Wilson machine, besides ‘ 
doing her family sewing, and that she has made over twelve 
lundred vests with the needle now in use. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Wixter GARDENING.—It is so easy to make plants bloom } 
about you, and they add so much to the beauty of an apart- ; 
ment, that we are astonished more attention is not paid to } 
this sort of winter gardening. It is not money that is re- } 
quired: it is care and knowledge. Hence, we think, a few } 
hints on the subject will not be out of season. 

In the first place, the more light plants receive, the better } 
will they endure or enjoy a corresponding increase of heat. } 
Next, the more heat and light they receive, the more they } 
require an increase of air-moisture. Finally, the more light, > 
heat, and air-moisture they receive, the greater need is there ’ 


5 
$ 
3 
ADVERTISEMENTS, not unsuitable in character, inserted on 
$ 
5 
g 
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for a liberal ventilation. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that the above maxims refer to plants in a growing 
state. Having stated these general truths, we will now pro- 
ceed to say a few words, in detail, about bulbous roots, etc. 

Several sorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon bulb- 
glasses of water for blowing in the apartments of the house, 
such as hyacinths, narcissuses, jonquils, early dwarf tulips, 
bulbous irises, etc. The glasses for this purpose are to be 
had at the seed and glass-shops. Being made concave at the 
mouth, they contain each one root, and are to be filled with 
soft water, and one root placed in each glass with its bottom 
touching the water, placing the bottles upon a shelf or 
chimney-piece of some warm room, or in the inside of a 
warm window, and if where the sun comes, it will be an 
additional advantage; but in severe frost remove them to 
the interior part of the room where a fire is kept. They 
will soon shoot their roots down into the water, which, 
when they become very foul or fetid, should be renewed 
with fresh; they will thus blow very agreeably early in 
the spring, and may be greatly forwarded if placed in a hot- 
bed or hot-house. 

Hyacinths may be grown in moss or sand equally as well 
as they can be in water. If sand be used either for pots, 
saucers, or zinc trays, there should be some means of escape 
for the unappropriated water, or it will collect and become 
stagnant, to the serious injury of the bulb. The same re- 
marks apply to the use of moss, but this requires more 
water than does sand; the moss should be packed firm both 
beneath and around the bulbs. For those grown in glasses, 
river, pond, or rain water, should be used, and the base of 
the bulb should be placed close to, though not quite in con- 
tact with, the water. The water need not be changed, but 
should be added to meet any decrease by evaporation and 
absorption of the roots. If a small piece of charcoal is 
placed in each glass, it will prevent any tendency to putre- 
faction. Place the glass, when the bulbs are set in them, in 
a dark, cool position for two months, when they may be 
gradually inured to a full exposure of daylight, and brought 
into a warm room, but not sufficiently heated to amount to 
anything like a forcing temperature, or many of them will 
become weak. Hyacinths are too often, when under the 
care of fair readers, subjected to too much of this warmth 
and an insufficiency of light and air; and we would here re- 
mind them that the greater exposure to light and air the 
stouter and healthier they will be, and the finer the colors. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


8 Every receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ; 

We give below some receipts by the celebrated Baron 
Brisse, a Frenchman, who prepares for a Paris paper a daily 
bill of fare, varying each day. The food cooked after these 
receipts is delicious in flavor, delicate, healthy, and eco- 
nomical. We have selected a few which we think our snb- 
scribers will like. 

When the frosts come, one may be permitted to regard 
with envy the pork-show in the markets. With the cold 
weather this most nutritious viand acquires its best quali- 
ties, and becomes a luxury, particularly if the original 
animal be of good race. 

The chine of pork roasted on the spit is the most delicate 
morsel in the fresh pork. See that in cutting it the butcher 
leaves half an inch of fat upon the flesh. 

There are two modes of using the chine; first, cooking it 


just as it comes from the market; secondly, after having let 


it pickle a few moments in coarse salt. 

Potatoes Fried Whole in the Dripping.—Take potatoes ct 
medium size, peel and let them fry in the grease dropped 
from the pork.’ 
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Chine of Pork Roasted on the Spit—Score the fai which 
covers the chine, stick ina few cloves of garlic, put it on the 
spit, and let it turn a couple of hours. Sauce of roast onions, 
with mustard, is a harmonious accompaniment to the roast 
chine; it is also very good with a sauce of dried peas; but 
better than either, according to the ancient Norman custom, 
with apple-sauce, slightly salted, and taking a slight flavor 
frem the gravy of the pork. The second method is to roast 
the bit of pork after taking out the back-bone, and leaving 
it several hours covered with coarse salt, in an earthen 
vessel, until completely impregnated. 

Apple-Fritters.—Peel the apples, core them, and cut them 
crosswise into slices a quarter of an inch thick, then put 
them in a dish with a little brandy, and some powdered 
sugar, and leave them an hour, turning frequently. After- 
ward drain them on a cloth and dry them carefully or the 
fritter will not hold together. Fry to a fine brown color, 
and serve, sprinkled with sugar. The proportions for the 
fritters are for a half-quarter of a pound of flour, two eggs, 
water, two spoonfuls of olive oil (butter) and a litile sult. 
Twenty minutes before using the paste, beat the whites of 
the eggs into a very firm froth, and mix. 

Rich Rice-Pudding.—Put half a pound of rice, well picked 
and washed, to boil until it bursts, in a little milk boiled with 
aflavor of lemon. After allowing it to cool, adda pinch of 
fine salt, half a pound of sugar, four whole eggs, and four 
others without the whites, which should be set aside. This 
done, butter a sauce-pan, strew it with crums of bread, beat 
the whites, and stir them gradually into the rice; turn all 
into the sauce-pan, and let it bake in an oven, or dutch-oven, 
for a full hour and a half. When it is done, pile up the pud- 
ding and serve. This capital pudding wil) give happy dreams 
to thé children. 

Celery Sauce.—Here is another trifle, very cheap, and yet 
very well in its place. Cut the white stems of celery into 


finger-lengths; tie them into little bundles; blanch themin } 


boiling water, then drain and put them to cook in broth. 
When they are cooked, prepare a brown butter-sauce, dilute 
it with the broth in which the celery was cooked, and let it 
seethe. To serve, set up the bundles of celery in a dish, 
then untie the threads, and cover all with the sauce, Three 
or four full heads of celery will suffice to give you a hand- 
some dish, fit to be presented on the best of tables. 

Pried Bread and Bacon.—Out of a large loaf of bread cut 
a piece of the crumb in the shape ofa brick. Then thread 
through and through it a number of strips of fresh roast 
pork slit into nails, and pieces of ham or bacon similarly 
cut. Now slice the bread against the grain of the strips of 
meat, into thin and delicate squares. Dip the slices into 
egg beaten as for omelette, and fry at a slow heat. These 
slices of fried bread may be served either plain or with a 
sauce piquante. 

Breast of Mutton, with Sauce Piquante.—The breast of 
mutton being cooked, take it from the pot, untie it, and 
remove the bones, allowing it to cool; press it afterward 
under a lid weighted with a large stone; trim it, strew it 
with bread-crumbs, season with salt, pepper, .and chopped 
parsley; broil it on a gridiron, and serve, surrounded by 
sauce piquante. 

Buttered Baked Apples.—Peel and core the apples, leaving 
them whole; carefully butter a heavily-tinned plate, and 
arrange them on it; fill the holes left by the cores with 
powdered sugar, and sprinkle the apples with melted butter, 
then bake twenty minutes. On serving put a little currant- 
jelly in each of the cores. 

Cabbage-Soup, made of a small head, salted and well 
washed, and of the breast.of mutton carefully tied up, is 
the foundation. Epicures blanche the cabbage, and boil 
the meat an instant in a first water, which they afterward 
change, Bacon is added to the soup after the mutton is 
quite cooked and taken out. 


CAKES, 


Receipt for Making Hot Cross-Buns.—One quart of milk, 
twelve ounces of butter, half an ounce of mixed spice, two 

3 eggs, two ounces of yeast, four pounds of flour. Make the 
} milk slightly warm, put it into a pan with one-half of the 
sugar, six ounces of flour, the yeast, and eggs, Mix the 
¢ whole together; cover the pan, and put it into a warm place. 

When this ferment has risen with a high frothy head, 
¢ and again fallen and become nearly flat, it is then ready 
$ for the remaining portion of the ingredients to be mixed 
3 with it. The butter should be previously rubbed in with 
3 the flour between the hands in crumbles. Mix the whole 
? together into a nice mellow dough. If the flour is not the 
; best, some more may be required to make the dough of the 
3 proper consistence. Cover the pan, and Jet it remain ina 
warm place for an hour. Make it into buns by moulding 
the dough lightly into small rounds, half prove them and 
then cross them. Brush the tops over with milk, finish 
proving them, and bake in a hot oven. When they are 
done, brush the tops over again with milk. The best way 
for amateurs to adopt for proving their buns is to put the 
tins on shelves in a warm toasting-screen before the fire, 
place a pan with hot water at the bottom, put a heated iron 
or brick into the water occasionally, to cause a steam to 
ascend, which will keep the surface of the buns moist, when 
they will expand to their full size. 

Good Children’s Cake.—Rub a quarter of a pound of butter, 
or good, fresh, clea:: beef dripping, inte two pounds of flour ; 
add half a pound of pounded sugar, one pound of currants, 
well washed and dried, half an ounce of caraway seeds, a 
quarter of an ounce of pudding-spice or allspice, and rix 
all thoroughly. Make warm a pint of new milk, but do not 
let it get hot; stir into it three tablespoonfuls of good yeast, 
and with this liquid make up your dough lightly, and knead 
it well. Line your cake-tins with buttered paper, and put 
in the dough; let it remain in a warm place to rise for an 
hour and a quarter, or more, if necessary, and then bake in 
a well-heated oven. This quantity will make two moder- 
ately-sized cakes ; thus divided, they will take from an hour 
; 

3 
; 





and a half to two hours baking. Let the paper inside your 
tins be about six inches higher than the top of the tin itself. 

Hot Cross Buns.—Rub one-quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter into two pounds of fine flour, add one-quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar, and mix these three ingredients well 
together; after which add a little salt, one pound of well- 
washed currants, one ounce of candied lemon, the same of 
citron, both cut into thin slices, the finely-grated peel of a 
nice ripe lemon; mix them thoroughly with the flour and 
sugar. Warm one pint of new milk, beat up three eggs and 
one tablespoonful of yeast, and add these to the other ingre- 
dients. Make all up into a light paste, and set it before the 
fire to rise an hour; rub an oven-tin with butter, drop the 
buns upon it with a spoon, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Bath Buns.—Rub one pound of fine flour and half a pound 
; of butter together with the hand; beat up six eggs and add 
¢ to the flour, also a tablespoonful of good yeast. Mix all 
3 together with half a teacupful of milk, Let the mixtnre re- 
main for an hour in a warm place, and mix in six ounces of 
sifted sugar and a very few caraway seeds. Mould into 
buns on a baking-plate, with a tablespoon, throw upon each 
six or eight caraway comfits, and bake in a hot oven for 
about ten minutes, The quantities given should make 
eighteen buns. 4 

German Sponge-Cake.—Mix in a pudding-basin six ounces 
of pounded sugar, and twelve egg-yolks. Beat these well 
with a wooden spoon for fifteen minutes; then add the 
whites of eight eggs, beaten to a snow, and stir again for 
fifteen minutes; add two spoonfuls of rum or brandy, a 
little candied peel, chopped quite fine, one ounce and a half ef 
currants, one ounce and a half of sultanas, the latter chopped 
fine; finally, six ounces of best flour. Bake in a buttered 
tin in a quick oven. 
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To Make Crumpets—Set two pounds of flour, with a little 
salt, before the fire till quite warm, Then mix it with 
warm milk and water till it is as stiff as it can be stirred ; 
let the milk be as warm as it can be borne with the finger; 
put a cupful of this with three eggs well beaten and mixed 
with three spoonfuls of very thick yeast ; then put this to the 
batter and beat them all together in a large pan or bowl; 
add as much milk and water as will make it into a thick 
batter; cover it close, and put it before the fire to rise; put 
a bit of butter in a piece of thin muslin, tie it up and rub 
it lightly over the frying-pan; pour on a sufficient quantity 
of batter at a time to make one crumpet; let it do slowly, 
and it will be very light. Bake them all the same way. 
They should not be brown, but of a fine yellow color. 

Ormskirk Gingerbread.—Two.and a half pounds of flour, 
one pound of butter, one ‘pound of molasses, one pound of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of candied lemon, cut fine; 
ground ginger to taste; a very little required. It is an im- 
provement to sprinkle a little flour and sugar, mixed dry, 
over the surface of the paste before cutting out the cakes, 
as it gives them a roughness on the top when baked. They 
should be baked in a moderate oven. Keep ina tin canister. 

Cream Biscuits.—Rub one pound of fresh butter into one 
pound of flour, make a hole in the center, into which put 
half a pound of powdered sugar, upon which the rind of a 
lemon was rulved previously to pounding, and three whole 
eggs; mix the eggs well with the sugar, and then mix all 
together, forming a flexible paste; cut it into round pieces, 
each nearly as large as a walnut, stamp them flat with a 
butter-stamp, and bake them in a slack oven. 

Dough-Nuts.—Take three pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, one pound and a half of sugar; cut the butter fine 
into the flour; beat six eggs light, and put them in; add 
two wineglasses of yeast, one pint of milk, some cinna- 
mon, mace, and nutmeg; make it up into a light dough, and 
put it to rise. When it is light enough, roll out the paste, 
cut it in small pieces, and boil them in lard. 

Rice Pound-Cake.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar, twelve ounces of flour, half a pound of 
ground rice, and twelve eggs. Mix as Italian bread, and 
bake it in a papered hoop. If it is required with fruit, put 
two pounds of currants, three-quarters of a pound of peel, 
one nutmeg, grated, and a little pounded mace. 

Biscuit Cakes.—One pound of flour, five eggs, beaten and 
strained, eight ounces of sugar, a little rose or orange-flower } 
water; beat the whole well together, and bake it one hour. 








SANITARY. 

To Avoid Catching Cold.—Accustom yourself to the use of 
sponging with cold water every morning on first getting out 
of bed. It should be followed with a good deal of rubbing 3 
with a wet towel. It has considerable effect in giving tone 
to the skin, and maintaining a proper action in it, and thus 
proves a safeguard to the injurious influence of cold and sud- 
den changes of temperature. Sir Astley Cooper said, “The 
methods by which I have preserved my own health are— 
temperance, early rising, and sponging the body every 
morning with cold water immediately after getting out of 
bed—a practice which I have adopted thirty years without 
ever catch'ng cold.” 

Por Chapped Hands.—A wash of bran-water is very sim- 
ple and good. Place about a quart of bran in a large basin; 
pour on it half a gallon of boiling rain-water; when luke- 
warm, or nearly so, soak the hands in it half an hour before 
going to bed, or when they will not immediately be exposed 
to external air. This must be repeated every alternate 
night. 

To Strengthen Vinegar.—¥reeze it, and remove the ice 
which forms on the surface. The water of the vinegar 
alone freezes, leaving the acetic acid in solution in the re- 
maining water. 








Beef-Tea for Infants.—Take one pound and a half of the 
best beef-steak, cut it into very small pieces, and put them 
into an earthenware jar, with enough cold water to cover the 
meat; tie the top of the jar on, and put it into a sauce-pan 
full of hot water; place the sauce-pan on the fire, and allow 
it to boil for three hours, by which time all the goodness of 
the meat will be extracted. This is the pure essence of beef. 
No vegetables, or seasoning of any kind, should be used for 
babies; a little salt only should be added, 

To Make a Candle Burn all Night—When, as in case of 
sickness, a dull light is wished, or when matches are mis- 
laid, put finely-powdered salt on the candle, till it reaches 
the black part of the wick. In this way a mild and steady 
light may be kept through the night by a small piece of 
candle. : 

Hiccup.—It is not generally known that taking a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar will often cure hiccup. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fic. 1.—Evenina-Dress or Gop-CoLorep SILK, with a 
white organdy over-dress opening in front, trimmed with 
black velvet, and looped back with tabs of the organdy, 
trimmed with black velvet and blond lace. Body of spotted 
net, cut square in the neck, trimmed with black velvet, 
and a band of falling jets around the waist, Long, puffed 
sleeves, 

Fic. 1.—WALKING or Hovse-Dress.—The under-skirt is of 
black silk, trimmed with fine ruffles of the same; the upper- 
skirt is of rich brown poplin, perfectly plain; over this isa 
polonaise, trimmed with a pleating of poplin, made deep 
enough in front to reach to the black ruffles, having a full 
panier at the back, and looped at the sides with bows of 
ribbon. Marie Antoinette sleeves. 

Fig, 11.—Eventnc-Dress oF WHITE ORGANDY.—The lower- 
skirt has a deep flounce headed by two puffings ; the skirt is 
quite plain, and looped up at each side by bunches of pink 
roses, From the neck, at the back, depends a princess or 
court train; this is a straight piece of organdy, fastened by 
rows at each plait at the neck, and when allowed to fall 
down, reaches to the bottom of the dress. 

Fig. 1v.—Hovuse oR CARRIAGE-DREss OF BLUE S11xK.—The 
long, lower-skirt is perfectly plain; the upper-skirt is cut 
in a point at the back, and trimmed with a narrow puffing 
of black satin, edged with yellow. The “Petit Versailles” 
casaque is also confined by a similar trimming, and is 
caught together on the back by two butterfly bows. 

Fic. v.—WAtkine-Dress OF BLACK SILK, looped up quite 
high at the sides over a striped petticoat of crimson and 
black striped silk. Low, square neck over a red silk under- 
waist. 

Fic. vi.—WALKk1ING-Dress.—The under-skirt is of rich 
fawn-colored silk, with a deep plaited flounce; the second 
skirt is deep in front, slopes up at the back, and is trimmed 
with two puffings of silk, headed by pipings of satin; the 
upper-dress is of brown velvet, cut in points, looped up with 
velvet bows, and trimmed with black lace. 

Fic. vi.—Wa.xine-Dress.—The under-skirt is made of 
blue and gray striped poplin; the upper-skirt is of gray 
poplin, with an apron front, and ornamented with blue rib- 
bons. 

Fia. vit.—Hovse-Dress OF GREEN AND BivE WOOLEN 
PLaw.—This dress is buttoned down the front, and orna- 
mented with bias bands of the material, edged with narrow 
black velvet. 

Fig. rx.—Carniace-Dress or Back SILK, trimmed with 
bands of fur. ° 

General Remarxs.—In addition to the hats, collars, fichus, 
etc., we give two very pretty full-dress hats, either of which 
is suttable for wedding receptions, opera, or any other occa 
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sion when more than the ordinary toilet is demanded, and 
when it may be advisable to wear something on the head, 
The first is a tiny fanchon of white tulle, with a blond veil 
edged with blond, fastened under the chin with a cluster of 
green leaves; a long branch of fern-leaves, with a-pink rose 
at one side, forms the diadem. The second hat is of black 
velvet, with a crimson velvet coronet; the full, black lace 
veil is caught together at the neck by a crimson bow; a 
small bird, with a long, curling plume, ornaments the front. 

We also give two skating-caps; the first is a blue velvet 
hood, with a large bow covering the crown, and trimmed 
with Chinchilla fur. The other-is made in the hat shape, is 
of black velvet, and trimmed with white eider down. 

Our accounts cf the new styles were so full last month, 
that we have nothing absolutely new to record, though we 
might fill volumes if we gave accurate descriptions of all 
the new toilets that we daily see on the street. Short 
dresses are deservedly more in favor than ever, the long 
skirts being reserved entirely for the house and visits 
of ceremony. The tournure is worn very large by some 
persons, but a more moderate-sized one is considered better 
by people of good taste. The materials and colors of the 
dress goods are innumerable ; plain materials of all imagin- 
able colors; stripes, plaids, and changeables, are all fashion- 
able; and velvets, satins, silks, reps, poplins woolen plaids, 
and a thousand varieties of worsted goods are seen. Noone 
material nor color can strictly be said to-be the fashion. 
But the most elegant material worn is the colibris velours, 
or shot velvets of bright, dazzling colors, is the material 
chosen for their composition. Some are exact imitations of 
the plumage of the humming-bird. There are green velvets 
shot with violet, blue velvets shot with gold, brown velvets 
shot with flame color; in fact, every variety and contrast 
imaginable. Black velvets, shot with colors, are also charm- 
ing; black and emerald green, black and ruby, blagk and 
sapphire, black and topaz, are all most effective; jewels 
thrown upon the soft, rich grouud could not be more daz- 
aling. 

And all these velvet costumes are made in the Louts XV. 
style. The Empress has worn a black velvet, shot with 
green, made au Petit Versailles. The make called the “ Petit 
Versailles” is a sort of a casaque, fitting the figure in front, 
and loose at the back. It is very like a Watteau, the chief 
difference being in the plaits; instead of one large flat plait 
behind, it has two plaits. The satin waistband passes under 
the plait, and is fastened at the side. The satin ornaments 
used for decorating these costumes are shot, like the hum- 
ming-bird velvets. 

There is but one rule, for the street the dress must be 
short, looped up, or with two skirts, and being a full 
tournure; for evening wear, a long train; these may be 
modified in any way to suit the taste of the wearer. Modi- 
fications of various historical costumes are becoming popu- 
lar for evening-dresses. Satin is very much in favor for 
these dresses, as it looks so remarkably brilliant at night. 
The mixture of blue and green is adopted not only for plaid, 
but also for shot or striped tissues. They even speak of 
ball-iresses, which are to be of blue satin, covered with 
green tulle; this will look very soft, but will not be very 
becoming, however, one must possess a dazzlingly fair com- 
plexion to be able to wear this mixture of blue and green. 

Sasues with immense bows, but with very short ends, 
are worn, both with street and house-dresses. 

For Home-Dress there are many fashions; but these de- 
pend principally on the material. Woolen materials should 
be very simply trimmed, rather long, though less so than 
last year; a trimming down the front of buttons, and a band, 
is sufficient. When the dress is of silk, nearly all are trim- 
med with a “Duchesse” flounce, headed with one or two 
rows of ribbon. The bodies should be trimmed to imitate a 
round, square, or pointed pelerine. There has been a talk 
of making them pointed, but there is no appearance that 


; there will be any change in that respect; round waists are 
still the prevailing make. 

Bows on the shoulders are additions to house- 
dresses. For evening-lress, when two skirts are worn, the 
upper is frequently looped up at the back in three puffs, 
each fastened with an enormous rusette of satin of the color 
of the dress. A simple and graceful way to loop up a long 
casaque is as fullows: Three loops of braid are sewn at 
equal distances, and all three are looped over a single but- 
ton, placed on the hips. This style of looping up causes the 
casaque to fall in very graceful folds; above this, or rather 
over the button, a bow, partly made of silk, and partly of 
satin, is fastened to conceal the looping up. The casaque 
is raised at the back as far as the waist, and festooned as a 
double panier. The sleeves are very close fitting, and are 
trimmed with a revers of poult de soie lined with satin. 
Epaulets are also added, trimmed with a ruche ; small silk 
collar lined with satin; the buttons are silk. At the back 
of the casaque there are loops edged with satin and wide 
silk ends. If this casaque is made in cloth, it is likewise 
3 trimmed with fringe, and above the fringe there are three 

rows of black worsted braid. The petticoat is made either 
$ with a flounce, headed by three rows of braid, or else with- 
out a flounce, and with five or seven rows of braid. This 

braid is made of very fine alpaca wool, and is most brilliant- 
looking. 

The large waistbands, trimmed with either fringe or lace, 
and called the Almees, are very much worn. This waistband 
does not reach high up the body, but the fringe or lace falls 

3 down below the waist. When the dress is trimmed with 
$ flowers, they are either scattered over the entire skirt, or 
else the train is covered with a trellis-work of them, thus 
transforming a ball-dress into a veritable bouquet of flowers. 

We have seen some charming white tulle dresses arranged 

in this style. Upon a myriad of narrow tulle frills there 
’ was a trellis-work of white lilac and bouquets of roses fast- 
$ ened down with black velvet bows. A large veil or tunic 

of white tulle, laminated with silver, fell lightly over this 
f 








delicate floral tracery. 

We have nothing new to record with regard to either 
bonnets or mantles; the styles are as innumerable as the 
tastes of the wearers, only the former must be very small 
and high in front. 

Powper is again appearing at the French court, and some- 
times in our own republican places of amusement we occa- 
sionally seo it; but it is by no means general. The hair 
continues to be dressed very high with a profusion of little 
puffs and ringlets on the top of the head ; but few ornaments 
are worn; a pretty addition to the coiffure are satin bows of 
the color of the dress, studded here and there in the hair. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Boy’s Surtr—Biack VELVeT KNICKERBOCKERS, trim- 
med with buttons down the side; loose velvet sacque, fast- 
ened with a belt at the waist, and buttoned crosswise from 
the shoulder. Red merino stockings. 

Fig. n.—Lirrie Grat’s Street-DRess OF GREEN AND BLUE 
Wooten Piaw.—The skirt is made bias; the cloak consists 
of two capes, one very deep, and both looped up with rosettes 
in the back in the style known as the Colleen Bawn. 

Fic. m1.—Hovse-Dress ror a Youne GiRxl.—The costume 
is of blue poplin; the under-skirt has a deep plaited ruffle. 
The upper-skirt opens in front, has a narrower ruffle, and is 
looped up by bows at the sides. High, square waist, and 
long sleeves. . 

Fie 1v.—Lrrrtz Camp's Dress or Warre Pique, braided 
in black. 

Fic. v.—Dress or Carmson PoPLin ror 4 Gimi.—Over-dress 
of black velvet, looped up slightly at the sides by small 
bows; a puff falls below the waist, and a pointed hood, trim- 
med with bows, is at the back. 
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Lippincott & BAKEWELL: 
The people seem to be crazy about your RED JACKET 
AXES. Please send me twenty dozen more. 
Yours, truly, 


CAUTION.—Unprincipled dealers are selling Axes 
painted red, as the RED JACKET AXE. The good quali- 
ties of this Axe consists tn its superior cutting qualities not 
in the Red Paint. 

The ‘RED JACKET” is for sale by all responsible 
hardware dealers and the manufacturers. 


LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ANTED, AGENTS, $75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
machine will stich, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful. or more 
elastic seam thanours. It makes the “{ilastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 
to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 
& O0., Prrrssure, Pa., Boston, Mass, or St, Louris, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machiens, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap hine manufactured. 








G. P. ROWELL & CO0’S 


AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


CONTAINING 


ACCURATE LISTS OF ALL THE NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS PUBLISHED in the UNITED 
STATES, and TERRITORIES, and the DO- 

, MINION OF CANADA, AND BRITISH 
COLONIES of NORTH AMERICA; 


TOGETHER WITH 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWNS AND CITIES IN 
WHICH THEY ARE PUBLISHED. 


NEW YORK: 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS 
40 PARK ROW. 
1869. 


A HANDSOME OCTAVO VOLUME OF 800 PAGES 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


A work of great value to Advertisers, Publishers and others 
who desire information in relation to the News- 
papers and Periodicals of North America. 


THE EDITION WILL BE LIMITED AND, PERSONS 
DESIRING COPIES WILL DO WELL TO SEND 
THEIR ORDERS IMMEDIATELY TO 


GEO. P, ROWELL & C0., 
PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


40 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 








